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roiEvarr - 


Por nearly four deeadee I have been ft bear'of f>d tiding, and In 
thirty-four different yoara a million miles of travel la ovory a *to of 
the Union, Canada, Europe. Forth Africa and Asia has hept me fro® hone 
h»lf Of the time. 

Travel began In Infancy end during tho flrot lii yooro of «v 
me lived la six different tonne, Pr« flret to loot our henee h$ve 
in eight states - Texes, Csllfemift, UvUim, ?e**s *e.+in* *«*. 
Tlllnole, *ew YoHe. Few Jersey, Kew York again. Forth Carolina for fire 
euEFera, California again - In thirty different houses, 

Tt has been ay orlvllep to be closely related to sot* of the groat 
move manta of this generation, the Student Volunteer Kov«*>nt. the Young 
Von's Christian Aaaoolatlon, the Stud or* Christian Movement, the Aawrlaan 
rrlends Service CoreAttee. Through the years opportunity has oomo to 
intefvlew eons cT the nskere of histoiy, am' to form friendship with 
mny leaders of religion am' eduoatlon In various larv • 

Tie purpose of this book is to survey soma of the ohsngee which hove 
taton plnoo in our 11 retire, to consider aont of the problems ** faoad, 
and to describe seme of ny experiences in childhood, ae Jseoolation 
secretary, college an ! ewimry student, eeeretaiy to Shersnod <4<* and 
John *.■» *ott, pastor, evangelist, editor ®d author, Tt& *«’ter ?Moh 
is Mitlolpated with most eagerness Is the oonoluding one #»ere 1 will 
there sons convictions whiah have ooen forming during these decodes, 

!ien af ny age have lived through mors oataolyemio changes than have 
ooeurred in any «th»r aixty-flw years of hl-fcory; two orld we and 
mny snaller aromd oonflictst levolutiaus in Ihiasia, Germany, Austria, 
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Italy, CWr.fi a Jpngn, Tndlr' f convulsive social uphtawli oil over the 
e*rthf bjv* a trenefowatlon of the •~ay of Ilf# In the United ftates* 
or nearly forty years I hare teen grappling with the formative 
Lame' of our tire - nationalism* patriotism* nilltarlsm* Imperialism* 
Into mat ionalisn* capitalism, fasoism, natslffri* owEnuntsm# socialism. 

Time haa been available for extensive reading an' for conversation which 
has stretehsd through the desados* An effort has been mads to vise these 
contrasting social systems In the U^it of Jesus’ revelation of the 
oharaotsr of -sd. Ky determination has been te maintain a raligleus 
frame of reference, sad to discover the will ef "the Csd end Father of 
omr Lord « sue Christ," 

The oonviotion deepens with me that t)» endeavor to know Cod’ s 
purpose for Individuals oif 1 for soolety 1# vnan’s most Important ox* 
p lor at Ion, And since God’s will fer us :*ust flow from the Innermost 
depths of his own being* growth in un'erstan lnj the divine nature is 
the most el^iifleent phase of human ogress* "’Ms would be a futile 
search except for the eagerness of our father tc reveal himself, *a& the 
initiative which he always takes in guiding u# into truth and goo'’ness. 
The realisation becomes aver more vivid that <ay own sins and spiritual 
Immaturity are the olouds which obsoura for ms the purpose of Cod, If 
I had ny Ilf© to live over, less emphasis 'youI f not bo placed upon 
social problems* but the en ’eavor would ho m\de to sawurate ovejy address, 
ovary conversation* an every written chapter with anfiimsls upon the 
transcendent importune* of fin'ing the will of -od in all areas of 
behavior, and penitently getting power fror; him to do it, 

f-ne of the richest glossing a has boon ny continuing enjoyment. of 
fellowship In prayer groups and intimate shsrlng onopiries. From oollege 
day# until these words ere being written, corporete prsyor has onrloJiod 
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ny life nor© tliau oan <e realized. Y^ar after y^ar* I ‘gsvve bean rpyod 
for, while persisting In intercession, until *the fellowship of the aAinta'* 

is not purely an expression but an experience, 
sry heart sees out in wanaest gratitudt. 


And to all these friends 
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THE EARLY CIRCUIT RITERS 


"Beyond the wooded Appalachians the prophets of a hew evan¬ 
gelical Ism, 'A—jrfdWteMwe hard-riding Methodist circuit riders and 
vehement Baptist preachers* deployed on the thin battle lines of the 
Lord*,* Lonely clearings became suddenly filled with homespun orowds 

Y» 

through which at times swept mass-hysteria with toijado violence." 
Burned out in one community* emotionalism appeared in others* as 
evangelists hastened from settlement to settlement.•• But evangelioal 
Protestantism was more than revivalism* more than denominational!sm. 

It knit and held sober men and women in the enduring unity of their 
local churehes. It brought forth laymen and preachers whose lives 
were filled with & prophetic zeal akin to that of the humble company 
of their Leader. The frontier was crude, turbulent* and godless. 
Evangelioal Protestantism* more than any other single force* tamed it, 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, in The Course of Amerioan Thou ght* 





FONEWOKP 


I have traveled a million miles* end since 1916 1 have been an 
itinerant evangelist journeying from place to place* In thirty-four 
different years, travel and speaking have kept me away from home half 
the time, and since 1916 I have been on the 'road a total of nineteen 
years, in every state of the Union, Canada, Europe, North Africa and 
Asia* 

I began traveling in my infancy, and during my first six years my 
parents lived in six different towns* From first to last I have resided 
in eight states - Texas, California, Louisiana, Texas again, Iowa, 
Illinois, New York, New Jersey, New York again. North Carolina, Calif¬ 
ornia again - in a total of thirty different residences. Thus I have 
had homes in the Southwest, the Pacific Coast, the Middle West, the 
South, and the Atlantic Coast. So it is not wise for friends to ask 
where I am from unless they have plenty of time. 

Men of my age have lived through a time of more cataclysmic changes 
than have oceured in any other sixty-five years of history! two world 
wars, many lesser fightings, titanic revolutions in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, China, Japan, Indie, major voelal y w iwfr* upheavals 
all over the earth, and a transformation of the way of life in the 
United States* 

I have been closely related to some of the great movements of 
this generation! the Student Volunteer ’Movement, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Student Christian Movement, the American 
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Friends Service Committee, and have spoken In countless churches, 
colleges, forums, conferences and conventions. Through the years it 
has been my privilege to interview some of the makers of history, and 
to form friendships with many of the leaders of religion and education 
in various lands. During the six months annually 'when usually I have 
been at home, plenty of time has been available for serious study and 
writing. 

It is my purpose now to survey some of the changes which have taken 
plaoe In my lifetime, to consider some of the problems ine faced, and to 
describe some of my experiences in childhood, as a 7* M, c. A, secretary, 
then as a college student, secretary to Sherwood Eddy and John R, Mott, 
pastor, evangelist, editor and author. 
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FOREWORD 


I have traveled a million miles* and since 1913 I have been 
an itinerant evangelist journeying from plaoe to place* In thirty- 
four different years* travel and speaking have kept me away from home 
half the time* end since 1916 I have been en the road a total of 
nineteen years* in every state of the Union* Canada* Europe* North 
Afric and Asia* 

my 

I began traveling in my infancy* and during Jritt first six years 
my parents lived in six different towns. From first to last I have 
resided in eight states - Texas* California* Louisiana* Texas again* 
Iowa, Illinois, New York* New Jersey, New York again. North Carolina* 
California again - in a total of thirty different residences* Thus 
I have had homes in the Southwest* the Pacific Coast* the Middle West 
the South, and the Atlantic Coast* So it is not wise for friends to 
§sk where I am from -unless they have plenty of time. 

Men of ray ago have lived through a time of more eataolysmic 
changes than have occurred in any other sixty-five years of history* 
two world wars* many lesser fightings* titanic revolutions in Russia* 
Germany* Austria, Italy* China, Japan, India* major social upheavals 
all over the earth, and a transformation of the way of life in the 
United States* 

I have been closely related to some of the great movements of 
this generation* the Student Volunteer Movement* the Young Men's 
Christian Association* the Student Christian Movement, -Wn* Fade ml 
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CHN a otl of ■b h g"Ojr aruii w g pf C!li"iat ifty Attajtlflft, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and have spoken in countless churches, colleges, 
forums, conferences and contentions. Through the years it has been 
my privilege to interview some of the makers of history, and to form 
friendships with many of the leaders of religion and education in 
various lands* During the six months annually when usually I have been 
at home, plenty of time has been available for serious study and writingo 
It is ny purpose now to survey some of the changes vhich have taken 
plaoe in my lifetime, to oonsider some of the problems we faoed, and to 
desoribe some of ly experiences in childhood, as a Y. c„ A, secretary, 
then as a college student, secretary to Sherwood Eddy and John R. Mott, 
pastor, evangelist, editor and author 0 











February 18, 1964. 


Dear Eugene Exment 

Here is an outline ef a proposed 

autobiography# If you ’"nuld litas to con¬ 
sider publishing the manuscript -when it Is 
ready, I will appreciate any suggestions 
that you may oare to woVe about what to 
Include and what to leave out# hat should 
be the maximum length? If there is little 
likelihood that you will be in a position 
to publish it, I know that you will say so 
frankly# 


Cordially* 
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THE EARLY CIRCUIT RIDERS 


i "Beyond the wooded App*lesbians the prophet* of & new 
evangelicalism, hard-riding Methodist clrpuit ride re end vehement 
Baptist preachers, deployed on the thin bottle lines of the 
Lord, o• Lonely clearings beeane suddenly filled with homespun 
erowds through whieh at times swept maso-hyeterlan with tornado 
violence.„. Burned out In one oonmmlty s emotionalism appeared la 
others, as evangelists hastened froa settlement to settlement... 

But evangelical Protestantism was more than revivalism, more than 
denominational ism. It knit and held sober men end woman In the 
enduring unity of their looal churches. It brought forth laymen 
end preaohers whose lives were filled with a prophetlo seal akin 
to that of the humble company who once oarried to Palestine and 
to the world the message of their Leader. The frontier was orudo, 
turbulent, and god lose. Evangelical Protestantism, more than uy 
other single faoe, tamed it." - Ralph Henry fiabriol, in The Cauras 
of American Thought. 
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What I Believe 






f'OKF’HJRT) 


I have traveiod & million miles* and since 1915 I have been 
an Itinerant cvr.r. -el 1st journeying from plaoe to place. In thirty- 
four different years* travel and speaking have kept no away from hoiae 
half the time* and since 1916 I have been on the road a total of 
nineteen years* In every state of the Union* Canada* Europe* North 
Afrlo and Asia. 

^ *V 

I began traveling in ay infancy* and during on first six years 

a 

my parents lived in six different towns. From first to last 1 have 
reaided In eight states - Texas* California* Louisiana* Texas again* 
Iowa* Illinois* New York* New Jersey* New York again* North Carolina. 
California again - In a total of thirty different residenoea. ?hus 
I have had hennas in the Southwest* the Pacific Coast* the Middle fest* 
the South* and the Atlantic Coast* Go it is not wise for friends te 
ask where 1 an from unless they have plenty of time* 

Men of sy age have lived through a tine of sore eataolysaio 
ohuxv'os than hava occurred in any other sixty-five years of history* 
two world wars* many lesser fightings* titanic re volutions in Russia* 
Oeraany, Austria* Italy* China* Japan* India, major social upheavals 
ell over the earth* and a transformation of the way of life in the 
Uni to*.) States. 

T have been closely related to sans of the great movements of 
this gene ratlent the Student Volunteer Movement* the Young fen* a 
Christian Association* the Student Christian Movement* the Federal 
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Council of the Church#s of Christ 1 a At-wrioe, the American Friends 
Servioe C ommlttee , and have spoken In countless ehurohes, colleges, 
forums, conferences and conventions. Through the years It has boon 
ny privilege .to Interview some of the makers of history, and te font 
friendships with maxy of the leaders of religion and education In 
various lands. During the six months annually when usually I have been 
at home, plenty of tins has been available for serious study and writing. 
It Is sy purpose now te survey some of the changes tdilch have taken 
place in ny lifetime, te consider sow of the problems ws faoed, and te 
describe seme of ay experiences in childhood, as ^ V. C. A. secretary, 
then as tl college student, secretary to Sherwood Eddy and John R* ^'ott, 
pastor, evangelist, editor and author. 








Chapter 1 

TIF AFRICA IN KRICH I GREW 8P 

Kidney between the end of the Civil Far and the beginning of the 
First fterld V! ar, on August ?, 1090 6 X waa born in Fwl, Texas* a h&ralet 
in Tyler County, forty miles north of 'eaunont ear* thirty miles from 
the Louieiana border. 

Only thirteen years previously Fund the last unit of the Fedoral 
arst r of occupation 'teen withdrawn from Leulsl&n* thus ending the 
South’^ terrible ordeal of military subjugation* % people on both 
sides belong to the Confederacy, and resided in Louisiana* They endured 
the hardships of wartime, felt the humilltatlou of defeat, suffered under 
tho dreadful of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags, v«r® engulfed in th® 
South’s utter eoommlo ruin, md wont through the severe panic of 1878, 
Life in those ’a/* mas row and rugged* 

The population of the United States In 1390 was 6? million persons, 
nearly two-thirds of whom lived in rural areas* -n all tjm land there 
were only 28 oltles with population as high as 100,000, end only 134 
oltles of 38,000 or more, 

For the whole country average earn ings were ?4S8 per year, and 
the average for form labor was *2S3 without board* Multiply these 
figures by three end you will have purchasing power relative to the 
value of the dollar today. This TWtma that at present priooo in¬ 
dustrial workers averaged less then "1,500 per year, \iiile farm la1x>r 
received about f700 at the present prioe level. The earnings in Texet 
were loner than these averages for the entire sa ion, with the result 
that life was then einple Indeed* 
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Of course. v-b had re run*!*- water In the house, no bathroom and 
toilet, no electric lijita, refrigerator*, muhlng machine. pho*>?raph, 
radl „ elevlslonj aart no movies, cornerolalloDd entortalnrent or pro¬ 
fessional oporto. Our houses mere usually Mall, with a vtotimm af orudo 
furniture, eat tresses stuff** with oornshucic* or cotton or fOathsrs md 
often without springs, vnod etove, kerosene lamps and candle*, lw^r 

pitchers en washbasins, re Irani zed washtubo 'or our Saturday nis;!it baths, 
outdoor well md outdoor privy. 

" h< ‘ roads wars primitive, with practically no parowmt end few *vwd 
sidewalks or streets. Automobile did not arr’ve in that section witii I 
T '" R ® toons, and I o«n well remanJar the first one that I ever saw. 

Telephones were few and far between, and we did not haw sue in our house 
vmtll after «• were Tarried. 

Benjamin Farrleen was resident of the united states*' the expenditures 
of the racial ^enwunt in that year totals 3IS million dollars, of 
v^loh 46 millions wont to the “or Uopartaent and 22 zillions to the ?»awyi 
there were ld(i,MO civil employees of the oov.erninent| and the enrollment 
in the High Schools of the nation was 367,618. 

^nsen V’etorte had bwm ruling for flftj-three y®»re and ^ to reign 
»uittl res eleven. ieis-ar Wilhelm assuned power in 1688, Csw Nicholas 
II aso«ded the throne ihen I «j fourj Lanin the year of ay birth was a 
yowif revolutionary in St, eteraburgi Stalin -vtg eleven* awl Ta^l ’>%rx 
had gene to hi* reward seven years before. Jens A titan had founded Thill 
House in Chicago the previous year, «ic: Jefferson ' avia had poesod away. 
Urn* Herd Beooher and TUlllpe Brooks had boon dead for three years, 

Frene Wirt for four years. Richard Wagner for seven. Johannes Prates 
for seven, Henry Wadsworth fen-fellow and Ralph /aide iterecn for eight. 
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"111lain Cullen Bryant for twelve. The Anerl orn Federation of labor had 
been organised four years previously, The year before I was born John L, 
Sullivan won from Jaok Kllraln in a bare-hmwkle fight that went 76 rounds 
In Hew Or loans. 

The University of Chiaago was founded In 1890, Height L, Eisenhower 
was bom in that year, Yosemlte National Park and Sequoia National Park 
were opened, the Sherman Ant’-Trust lew was snooted, Woodrow Wilson went 

to Prlnooton, Thoodoro Roosevelt was -nited States Civil Servloe Commissioner, 

* 

Jaeoh Rile wrote How The °ther P'alf Lives , and lymon Abbott in Tho Christian 
Union urged readers not to "refuse to play oroquet simply because it was a 
modifier gams of Millards on tho lawn," 

I was a ysar old whsn basketball ms invented by lfaismlth at the 
Springfield v , ", C. A, Tmlnlng Sohool, Charlie Chaplin was bom, Jams 
Pus toll end the-greatost-aho w o n ^oarth Remus dled| 

T vwb two -ban Charles Puryea brought out a ^ne cylinder automobile, 
Gladys *%iry Smith ("My "’lekford to you) t.s bom, Al*Vsd Tennyson, John 
Ureenlsaf Mttter and "alt Whi+wm passed into the great, beyond* 

three when c*ndhi launshed hla campaign of non-wriolcnt resistance In 
South Afrloa, the Void Motor Company ms organised. Inland Stanford died, 
the terrible panic of that year brourht ruin to Aaorlca, and the open 
frontier with free land w.s near Its end* 

four Then the Chinase-Jrpaneae ^ar be*en, Oliver ^er^ell Holnws 
8lad, and Casey led his rmroh of ’.memploywd to "e.thlr'^toni 

five vhon the lreome tax law *ma Invalidated by the Supreme Court, 

Herbert Hoover **.a graduated from Stanford* and the flret cniette safety 
appeared| 

aix whan cor gw TU , Carver want to Tuc^twee, Harriet -aeoher Ctowe 
and Susan R, Anthony died, Utah And Idaho became the third and fourth 
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state* to Kvmj* adopt wenen stiffrm;** (after wyoalng and Colorado), v»roonl 
'ww hla first demonstration of wireless telerrsphy, and Gillian Jennings 
Bryeai vne nominated for ^e 'residency! 

MTtn when ritseinmons wn from Centleroan Jin Corbett, Chari®a M, 
Sheldon Tote in Hla Steps , Henry -®apga died, and the <l«At1aa gold rush 
was on| 

•lght vhen the Spanish AnerloMI ,; ’er began, Sehuwmn-ileliik first 
toured Aworloa, ?ronoes K, Lilians, "'ill ism K. Gladstone onr! irlnoe 
Blsnarok died, and The noeary vu first aims In Boston! 

nine at the beginning of the South African *ar, Kipling wrote ?he 
frhlte yen* a ^urden , Robert If Ihgersoll, TVifJit &, isoofly and TTorattopf 
Al^er Jr* died, Fdwrln WSrVhaa wrote 7*Tho ;%n 1th The TToe , the first 
automobile to eroes the Hlesourl Plvor ym enrrled by rail to ^lohlta, 
end Albert Soh^oliser received hie first doctor* e decree! 

ten T?ien Ty ~obb began pi*yirv: with the Timers, Christy '’nthereon 
with the Slants, end Nanus "evner *4 th the Pirates* the first Vavls Cup 
tennis matohee mrm played, the first subway in American was beigun, md 
the Sfiivreton flood took 6,000 lives! 

eleven whe n the Spindle top oil well at Haawont blew in, the United 
Stater Steel Corporation was founded, Robert K, 'aFolletbe ijorwme Governor 
of ' leoondln, Cluaeppie Verdi died, and Teddy Roosevelt invited Booker T, 

■' aehington to dine the ’"Mte House| 

thlrtean when The Great Train '-obbery , the first notion picture Mth 
a oonnected story, wai shown, the first automobile crossing from New York 
to Sen Franolsoo was made in 62 days, radium wee discovered by Hadaas 
Curls and her husband, Caruso began to rwipn et. the Metropolitan! barber- 
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shop quartets were singing Sweet Adeline # *id Lincoln Stiffens and other 
oMokrakere began their exposure of corruption in Amerioan cities* 

fourteen at tl» outbreak ef the Russo-Japanese *ar# ti»e oo*>letien of 
the ^ rtf re Canal# an the arrest of e wwilft in Few York C ity for necking n 
cigarette on Fifth Avenue* 

fifteen when v iU Fobere me featured at a horse show in Xadieen Square 
Garden* Jay Cooke died, the Federal Council of the Churches ° f c hJ*iet ** 
Amrioa wee founded# end a yellow fever epidenio. seer>t Few Orleans* 
sixteen at the tine of the r *n Frmoieoo earthquake, ths first 
demonstration of broad easting, Marshall Field died, the formrd pus wen 
introduced in football# art Joe Gena won from 'attling Kelson in 42 rounds* 
seventeen when the peak Turn er of Imnigr&nta arriving in the United 
States reach 1,288*349 in that year# Statler built in Buffalo live first 
hotel with a private bath in every room, and ’Wer ausohenbueoh published 
Christianity sn» T t.ho Social crisis # 
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Chapter 2 

My father, Jniw Andrew Thomas Page, wea born «n April 16,1882, 
in Kast Ttnit My mother, Julia Isabella FlMMte# was bom on August 80, 
1868, on the old plantation not far from Dogalusa, leulelana. Mother 
belonged to a large family, her father Ishaa Johnson Pounds ant' her 
mother Sarah Kellar haW oos eon and eight daughters, Grandfather ''winds 
was of *5nglIsh—'eiBh descent, a Baptist minister, s slave holder «id a 
Confederate soldier, Mother was the youngest of ton ohlldren, an) 
unfortunately in her childhood was told tint she had been an routed 
baby, Mother and father wore eeoond-cousins, and wars i ferried on 
January IS, 1884, me moved to Texas, The faot that mother know that 
father had bean disappointed in his first love and that she me second 
•holes was s factor in the bad Bfcart with vhioh tirny began rarriod life. 
Their first child died at birth, Alexander Isak was born on September 
4, 1887, T appeared on August 7, 1890, erry Ison arrived on July 31, 

18&4, Bessie oan» oh May IS, 1898 and passed away on "aroh 19, 1900, 

The hahlet Fred ■'Store I was bora was hardly more than a wide place 
in the root', and not much of a roe*' at that, in the midst of heavy 
timber. Twenty miles away was the Big Thioket, a forest of two million 
acres, with almost Impenetrable jungle me plenty of alligators, which 
provided a hiding place fbr gangs of bushwfeheimrs and desperadoes, 7 
was ramad for Henry Kirby who lived asrosc the road, an undo of John 
Henry Kirby, who boos mo a wealthy lurdonasn and olvlo leader In Houston. 

• '•■■wlvs miles distant the village of Kirbyvillo 'fee founded four yours 
after birth, The Feahes Fiver is four miles away, tiV' forty miles 
to the south is Haaumont. In 1901 conditions wars so vdId and lawless that 
ths May of ftssanont issued a publio warning to oltlesns "to tote -uns an* 
tots *m in your hands, not on your hops, so everyone ean you you* re loaded." 
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Father «i engaged In the timber business* but apparently «u not 

u 

doing vwll beoaua© the year after I wee bom the family rao/ed "a far piece" 
to Hondo* 42 mllee beyond San Antonio* In the wild end v«oly west* The 
Joumay of about 250 miles was T'ade In a covered wagon* In Hondo father 
opened a email itora* but he did not stay with It long because he dsoldsd 
to study medio ire* In nil America at that tins there wars not may *ell 
trailed doctors* and in such a pioneer region as Toucan the standard ms 
primitive* It Is not surprising therefore that father had only two periods 
of fire months each as his total aedloal education* leaving mother to 
run the little store art provide for tx> children* father .matriculated in 
Arkansas Industrial University* in Little Took, on November 21* 1091* 
for the tom of about five ninths, Then our <femily sobed to Sorbin* 
where father began the iraotloe of medieire, The next y«*r found us in 
"aigs* "hero after a short period of aedloel practice* and throe months 
after '"ferry* s birth, tat her wont for further training to the "eraphis 
Hospital IKfedloal College in Tennessee* "fe then moved to ’’heeloek* 
followin' vhlch in 1893 father established a ^edioal nraotloe In Lott* 
twenty-ei^it miles south of v aoo* vhero v*> remained until 1908* 

Vy earliest recollections begin with b’heeXoo's vhere for a single 
day I attended sohoo#. X "«* so loaoly* frightened and or let’ so loudly 
that mother did not have the heart to send w baok* To ny spooling 
wee done in Lott* Father uas a horae-tm<'-buggy doctor* with a praotlce 
which took him out to remote plaoos at all tiwes of the d«y and nl«^it 
In every sort of weather* He had a belligerent disposition and always 
wont armed (as many non did in that dey) end kept a loaded 44 in a 
drawer of his office desk* He had several shooting scraps and a number 
of fistflghte* fcnoofc-d own-end -drag-out affairs* and 7 remember ones 
seeing him covered with blood from head to foot* 
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Early learned to rWe hi* horses, ao>t there are tall tale* of* the 
narrow escapee we had* Onee we dared Leak to jump off the smoke-house, 
and In oominf do'wi he enootmtered a o lot ho a line, cutting hla mouth badly* 
From that acne digl>h height 1 jumped and hit qy head on a strap* In 
hoeing oottcn one day 7 nloked leak on the back of hie heal* I cannot 
ream or which ana of ua It waa who nusher the other out of the window 
on broken glass* 7 e played the usual naming and chasing grass* <nd had 
our share of fights* Our baseball tera mde a remornble trip ta Chilton* 
six alias away* with 1-aeJc pitching yfclle 7 was behind the bat* 'Hth doge 
we hunted cottontails and Jaokrabbit*, and ahot birds with our srall 
rifle* One of our sports was trapping field larks* "feelarks” wo called 
them* f<noe ”h«i tiying to pull a rabbit out of a hole* I got hold of a 
skunk and receive-* the Aall benefit of his barrage* and whan 1 reached 
horn It appeared that mother no longer loved no, then fourteen, In running 
across ploughed ground v#»ara the olode were about as ?»ard as brloka* T 
fall and broke a kneecap, ant? was kep^In bad for three months and had to 
walk on orutohes it>r another six months* 

Hten T was ton or eleven our hone "ns broken by divorce* Father and 

t 

mother had proved to be Incompatible almost from the beginning* Re had a 
fiery temper and was Impetuous, while she was strong willed and sensitive* 
He began drinking hea dly, partly because of long hours of exposure to 
all kinds of weather, *'Inally he disappeared, leaving us without any 
means of support* Then oann letter* demanded the/- stottier obtain a divorce* 
against which she had strong religious noruples* rten she .^related in 
her refusal* ha threatened to kill himself* So In desperation* xmfe she 
obtained a divorce, and he married again* After tint ~ saw him only a 
few tinea oofore hla death on July S* 1031* «Jy reason for not seeing 
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hlai Mir carrying: on eerrespondenoe with him was Bother 1 a atrang 
objeetion* Sha Implored us net to visit him <r eoinmmloate with 
hlnu It la a source of deep regret to me now that father passed 
oo eowletely out of ry Ufa* 

Mather took te board or a* aid wo boys did odd jobs* One auaner 
I clerked In a groeeiy store for *8 a month* And 1 had a Jab In a 
produce store* sorting vile-srrelling hides* and oandllag eggs* that 
la# holding then before a oandle and testing t han for freshness* I 
reselling extra oownneatlcn in the fern of rotten eggs* which I threw 
at trees* during sens ranr moat ions we picked, nottan for the 
neighboring farmers* receiving fifty to aixty oenta per hundred poutfie. 
The Boat that T ever picked in one day was 228 pounds whan the niafcfaf 
wae especially ood. Usually l dragged in trm 80 to 180 pounds* 

With war earnings one wanner mother let m order bicycles front fears* 
Hoebuok «v’ Cnmimny in "Mongo. Ko owner of a Holla :oyoe eror re- 
solved a greater thrill than wo did when we took them out of the 
°*^tea* r e >»p a oaw* chickens* pigs* end had a garden and fruit 

A 

trees* *hi» providing ourselves with ruueh of our food* 

One of the emaltewnte we had was betor, routed of bed In the 
middle of the night by mother and hustled into tho etorra-ho'iee* Hard 
winds end cyclones were freuuant and houses were often blown down* eo 
almost every fmlly in town had built a dug-out with roof above 
ground* a ooup.la of tasks were built In* old quilts were stored* aid 
a kerosene lanp au roaty for an emergency* In that area li^itning 
la vivid and thunder ia offcan deafening* '%sn it rained hard we said* 
"Jt’e raining bull«yearlings* n I rana n t er vividly an especially 
terrible atom whloh hit oa on September 8* 1900* end raged all the 
I **t day* Eventually ws leaned that this ttors had* inundated tin 
island on which Galveston la built* to a depth at tan to t we nty feet 
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1& mxy sect ions of tho city* wv' that 6*000 persons had boon drom^t 
Tears later 1 found out that Aina 1 s step-father had been la 'alveetoa 
on that awful night* and had eared hie life by floating on hie back for 
several hours* 

* 

For nine Tears we ware oooped up in Lott* although several tinea m 
drove in a buggy to Carlin* twelve nilee away* and ones we hod the thrill 
of riding on the train te far-off Waeo* twen ty ol.^ht nilee distant* A 
few tinea we drove out te nearby "toetphalia* vhoro there was a lire* 
CaUioli© Church* vhloh frl^vtened us terribly* because we were told that 
the basement was full of guns end arrnunition whioh sraetlae night be used 
against r« Protestants* 

Fran the noont of ay earliest recollect lore* cur family was religious* 
attending ohrr-eh* Punday School and preyer ^woting with regularity* 

Kother and father belon wd to the Church of Christ* c'bore the meiribors 
proudly referred to then ae flen-Projrreestree, la distinction from the 
Churches of Christ which held nore nodera views* ’fo did not have a 
regular minister* but oroe when an evangelist was holding a meeting* 
at the &gs of thi rt ee n * I west dent and made the confession* and the 
next day was Inerted in a farmer - # outdoor tank* I ms taught that we 
ware the true church end only our somber# would be saved* all other church 
assbers and non-msTftore would be dannod eternally In a literal hell of 
fire* Z remember onoe en evangelist displayed behind the yulpit a crude 
painting: of a sinter being hold by the hair of his head over a flaring 
lake of fire* end in his serwcrig gave us adepts warning* 

Soon after X joined the church, I boos® concerned about the 
salvation of ay olosoert friend* a boy of ay own age* haoll ^cyee* *o< /, 
of a local doctor* Out behind the bam T talked with hin noet oemeetly* 
saying* ”naail* you don't need to go to hell* Coen over and join our 
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church and be saved*" Fe proved to bo reoaleltrant and went on hie 
d.*- 

WHMNjKed ’W M • Baptist 1 Umt was a day of red let! iHtH and X 

A 

havo a vague mamciy of a *pirlt«H' contest b etwe en a Chur oh of Christ 
proeoher am', a Baptist* 

Cur Sunday School olaee for boye an girls ant In aria oorner of th 
elfigle-roon ohuroh* and was taught by an elderly 3enaan* Brother ‘-ott** 

At tiho beginning of oooh session he would say* "How children* where shall 
wo find our Bible Is seen for the day?" And he would open the Bible at 
rand ob* put his finger on a versa* end that would be the text of our 
leeeon* '*‘0 believed that ow^verse of the Holy ^oofc ms equally 
Infallible cad suitable for Instruction* Sunday fehool literature me 
then looked upon as a dangerous innovation* No nueioal lnetrunante wore 
per nit ted in the ohurch, except a tuning-fork (Vox which -w® got the 
pitch for our lyroie* 

For cose reaeon 1 never became nor bid. in fear of hell fire* parhape 
beo ane e I was so sure that X would never go there* My understanding of 
religion was narrow and bigoted* but a sou roe of inspiration end discipline* 
Mother believed that to spare the rod wee to spoil the ohllc* and often 
acted on that principle. The Sabbath* which me *5unday with us* ms 
ctriotiy observed* To were allows to take walks end to road* but not 
to go fishing or to play ofioekere* Of oeurse* our hots wee never defiled 
by a deok of playing oartie* *«ry years later T reneafter that mother was 
eeswftall eef when she fount that a boarder had snuggled a bottle of gii^r 
ale into the ioe-lxn* She tu-oonictlied him never to do it again* e eying* 

"This la a respectable here." 

iMft us easy Am Ng^i east lew gang mm m lread 

and only & few tinea did I overhear obsocne stories* e subscribed to 
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The Youth* o Canrsalon hw' 1 eagsrly devoured every word of it* Mother 
nanaged to buy a few books and we borrowed others from nelabors* Of 
eourso, there was no rublie library in the tom* X roroenber oe.o tally 
the 0, A* 'Jonty ml Horatio Alger stories* which assured us that success 
always cooes to coed sad thrifty beys* Two of ry olose friends made 
good In a big way* Ton Currie boosting President of the "resbyterlMi 
Thoologioal fl s tatua ry In Austin* an< Basil Usyes asking a nans for himself 
as a doctor to Oklahoma City* There vf\s a oep y ©f Charles Kingsley* e 
Hypatia to the house* bat we ooya wore not permitted to read it '*oconee 
It would fill our minds with Improper au^oetior.s* 

My childhood days in Jott wore harpy and satisfying* Mother -trs 
one of the moot deveted and saerlfleial individuals I have ever Known* 
always doing without things for herself ir orcier that we might life*e sure* 
She was a tireless worlmr* strict In her ''evotlon to high principles* 
and constantly 1 ooueerrtod that we should do right* She had strength of 
will to a rare degree* fly nature i woo byoyant and expeotant* and 
oamot rasoadber soy tines of brooding and melancholy* Kethiag seeasd to 
got no deem* I did wall in ay elasess* enjoyed resuming* and sect fully 
played genes* Mother's unhappiness over the death cf little Bessie and 
fatler** going did not prove to be oontagio-io* To an awaaing degree rqy 
rcoolleoti ne ore jeyoue* 

’’• left Lott because of Perry* s health* 2s hod ineuRKfevta two 
winters to sooeeosiot*. end the local doctor warned that another attack 
take him sway* dottier baosmo so alarmed that she decided that wo 
would mows to sunay California* i-rom the Chaabers of Coras roe in Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena we reoelwsd weautifully oolored folders showing the 
glories of the respective oltleo* X oaa still rsomt'osr our tirnllnwirti aO 
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*• argued Knanc currolves befora deciding upon "atirtone, Mother sold our 
}l0u «* l*t for £800 cash, w* peeked our household food* and writ that 
hj freight, and *ocn, m April 12, 1905, -the Southern ^aolflo wee bearing 
ue to our wm home, Mother rooked enough tria a d fried ohicken, biscuits, 
and pie* to satisfy us until m reeled our destination. 'Tin* 
^erry* * health ta* the first of way cshanpua incident* whldh swerved 
our llvoe into different channels. 
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AS A HOTEL K.LUXP IN 9MA9>m 

Hpon arrival In e9ft<’sna, mother decided that Xnak should at onoe 
enter ;tineas oollere for the training "hidh would enable him to beooma 
the ohlef breadwinner of the family, T got. a job as doll very boy for the 
old rout on Store, and .w work was done on a bloyole with a wire basket 
ettaohed* The riding up raid down the hills of the olty developed By leg 
nuooloe in a way that proved to be useful later when in ooliege I played 
basketball, I ^ent through the usual *riod of being "o;tart-aleaky" end 
eonetipos rode with wy feet on the hand Is bars. This practise was abruptly 
terminated whan onee the front wheal slipped on a street oar traok. Tsars 
later * found words to desorlbe wiiat happened, the words of a Congressman 
who ms thrown from his horse, and upon regaining consciousness, exclaimed, 
""hat a mighty upheaval of all nature** 

•Soon 7 found a Job with better nay* &s a be 1D op at the U Cass Crvuv’e 
Hotel, on Colorado Street* I oen't recall the salary I resolved, but It 
ms aunpleiwmtef by gratuities* On Christmas day 1 received the liberal 
fortune of ten dollars in tips* ^y work was the usual running of errstkls, 
Ow hotel did not handle liquor, hut fVequently 7 ms sent across the 
street to hotel Maryland to bring e bottle to a patron* My oonsolenc** 
bothered ns but 7 did not bum shot else to do* f>ne morning in oariying 
a breakfast tray to the manager's wife, I stumbled and emptied it on her 
as she was stretched out in bed* 

In the meantime Leak had finished business college and obtained a 
position as bookkeeper at the Brand Manufacturing Coming, on South Fair 
°ake Avenue, Aft®r some norths at the hotel, I ms offered a Job at 
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the mm place. Ity new work was eafclusting Ida or aaah and doer oontrscts, 
I v’bs tau£it to rear 1 blueprint* wac' to oaleulate t)ie lowest price for whloh 
the company could afford to tahe & job, had other duties in the office, and 
000 **itonally did some work at one of the machines in the st op. Both t &str 
end T held these positions until we moved from '>afc^«na. 

Befom daylight on the morning of April ,18,1906, ve ware aviaker»d by 
mother sailing us to cone quickly, Site said that b embody mis shaking !»r 
bed, “e looked^but there was no one under the bed, 4tor ve learned that 
whet had frightened her ua the earthquake which had been felt over much 
of the state and had rooked San S'rtnoleeo, destroying the water-supply 
system, and v ith the fire destroying property to the value of 800 million 
dollars* and taking 600 lives, 

Vo hex’ to vttoh our pennies, but mother {•emitted us to go to tlie 
old Oatrloh Pans, and on ’'ear* s day wa attended the Tournament of 
Rose a, and were goggle-eyed at tha ehariot rams, whioh vere the "tain 
attract Ion in those days# 

« 

Fe attended the Central Christian Churoh, of whioh the Heverend 
Frail' , fowling was minister, and *«re regular In attendance at Sundfy 
School, morning service, Christian T'.ndeavor end evenin'* service. leak 
and T von a prise far memorising the most ftble verses, end ^ere rewarded 
with a free trip to Vaunt, hows on the inclined rail^vy. I*ter '*» three 
hoys olirnbe^ to the e*.*J® spot, ant' in coming down forsook the trail for 
a more direct route and almost ran Into serious trouble. ”> ra^e an 
occasional trip to the beaoh ard enjoyed swimming in the ocean. 

r® la ft "astu'ena because mother sag determine^ to ^revent l eak f*roo 
marrying the youn~ he had eeleoted. Mother strongly disapproved 
of her and said that she was not worthy of him. " "hen leak resisted her 
entreaties to break off the whole off air, mother took drastic action. 

She anrtmmoed that we -ere moving baok to her old home in X^ulslara, 
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IN THE PINEY WOODS OF LOUISIANA 

We went directly to the old plantation horns, where Uncle Leon, 

A unt Burnet, and their daughters Inez end Idalla were living. We stayed 
with them for some weeks, during -which we visited many aunts and cousins 
In that parish. Uncle Icon was engaged in the logging and timber business. 
Oxen were still being used in pulling the wagons and in farming. At that 
time virgin pine timber stretched in every direction, and in the swamps 
the supply of cypress seemed inexhaustible, I remember how far one oould 
go in the woods without encountering a village because Uncle Leon once 
asked me, do an errand for him in Franklinton, which was twenty-five miles 
away. When I protested that I did not know the way and would get lost, 
he assured me that Maud had a keen sense of direction and would safely guide 
*° Off we went through dense timber in which an axe had hardly been put, 
mile after mile, seeing scarcely a soul and few houses all day long. My 
uncle had been correct Maud knew the trail and carried me to the exaot 
spot where I wanted to go, Maud was a mule. On the return trip she was 
equally sure, and as we neared home her pace quickened. In those fifty 
miles on the back of a nule I had leisure to see a lot of trees, 

Rio was the nearest stop on the recently constructed New Orleans and 
Great Northern Railway, which we called "the Nogin," Bogalusa was about 
five miles away. Lake Pontchartrain was thirty miles distant, and another 
thirty miles across It was New Orleans. Four years before in Bogalusa 
the Great Southern lumber Mill had begun cutting and sawing timber, and 
soon it became the largest saw mill in the world. In thirty-six years it 
was to spend 100 million dollars in cutting antold billions of feet of 
lumber. 
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The woods were full of squirrels and we often shot them, or more 
precisely, shot at them. I still remember iry ana.zemeat at the way Old 
Tip, a former slave who had remained with the Pounds family, could see a 
squirrel which was quite invisible to us, and with deadly aim bring him 
down. There were wild turkeys in the swamps, end once I brought one horns 
as a trophy - and a delicious meal. Once I missed. It happened this way. 
Several wagon loads of relatives had come 3 from church for Sunday dinner, 

I was putting away some horses when across the rail fence I saw a flock 
feeding. Slipping into the house, I got a loaded shotgun, crawled along 
the feno® until within firing range and let go. Every turkey flew away 
unharmed, and all I got was a severe lecture from mother for desecrating 
the Sabbath. Nearby was the Pearl River and many times we fished from 
its banks, looking across the water to the State of Mississippi. 

After our weeks of visiting, we moved twenty-five miles to Covington, 
near the Lake, in the hope that we boys could find work. After a very 
disappointing short stay, we tried Franklinton, where Leak and I were 
employed in a grocery store« Mother goon became convinced that Louisiana 
was not the best place for us and deoided that we would move to Houston, 
Leak stayed in Franklinton for some months so that a little money would 
continue to come into the family exchequer, 
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”« went directly to the old plantation hone, ehorw t’nole loon. 

Aunt q umsti, and their daughters toss and Id&lla ware Heins. • ctayed 
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with them for r re wweJce. during which we vJsited many a«*ts and oounsins 
in that pariah. Oncle La on was angered in tha logging and timber business. 
Oxen were still bains used in pulling the wagons and in Taming. At that 
tlma virgin pine time at rote-ad in every 6 lrectlon, and In the swamp a 
the supply of oppress seemed inexhaustible. I roiasibfr how far one oould 
go in the roods without encountering a village because TInele leon «noe 
* 8 bwd me to do m errand for him in "rankl inton, twenty-five mil via 
distant. lien T protested t)et I did not taiw the way nnr t, o uld got 
loot, he assured me that * aud lad a kean sense or direction and rould 
safely guide n». Off we ’"ent through dense timber in *Meh an axe had 
hardly been put. mile after mile, bob in* aoaroely a soul an 5 few houses 
all day, Wjy vmole had beer oorreot, ?>ud knew the trail and carried no 
to the exact spot where T wanted to go. aud awe a ir ule, On the return 
trip she was ajually sure, and as a* neared hone her . aoe qulokened. 

In tho^e fifty miles am the back of a mule T had leisure to see a lot 
of trees. 

Rio —as the* nearest atop on the recently oonetructed Now Orleans and 
ireat Northern Railway• w© called ’’the Noggin." Pogalue* was about 

five miles away. lake 'ontohartrw in was thirty mile a latant, and another 
thirty miles across it was New Orleans, "our ycara before in Rogalusa 
the "rest Southern Iwt £>cr "ill had begun cutting and aarin' timber, and 
scon it became th© largest saw mill in tha world. Tn thrity-eix years 
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It *f«B to spond TOO million dollars in rutting untold billions of feet 
of l ater* 

The woods vew full of squirrels oiv 1 we oft on shot thorn, or nore 
precisely, shot at thorn* 1 still xmkxmx renar/ or my ejnasstnsnb nt the v«y 
010 Tip, a forcor sieve who led retained with the 'ounds family, oould see 
a squirrel which was quite invisible to ue, itk 1 v *+t» sure aim bring hla 
doen* '”h<*re were wild tuffreys in i.ho swnmps, and onae T brought one home 
as a tror^hv - tmf a delicious meal, Once I mipscd, Saveral wa*bn loads 
of relatives ho-’ come r rom church for Sunday dinner* while fitting tho 
horses in the bam, I saw a flock Ceding* Slipping into the house, I 
got a loaded shotgun, crawled along the ranee until within firing ran-e 
and let go* Every turkey flew away unharmed, anf ell ’ got »*s a severe 
leoture from mother fbr decorating the Sabbath and bringing disgrace 
upon her* hearty v»? the ''earl Elver end many times we fished from its 
banks, look aoroas the water to the State of Mississippi* 

After our weeks of visiting, we .raved twenty-five miles to fovington, 
sear the lake, in the hope V-t *”« boys ooul 1 find work* /tf her , dis¬ 
appointing s v ort stay, vo i^iod "ranklinton, where look and 1 wore 
esployed in a grocery store* 'other soon be con* oonvlnosd that Louisiana 
was not the best place for us end decided that we would move to Houston* 
'oak stayed in '' ran kl listen fbr some months so that a little money would 
continue to come into the fterily exchequer* 
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th ** !w *» * ol„. * r or „ f lB# 

Thus we mrm thrown Into dally t.*< M 4. 

«oJly .nfl tnMaot. ■>.*,„ lone - nh.^ 

tU " *» —- -Ml goto* : .U«. t., th . r . 

■V t*« Job „ . rt.nog» iA . r .. ln th . om „, th „ Zl . sl . p Ctlttoii 

hrokorog. °o*>.ny. y .-o!.,,,. m , . ** ^ ^ nU 

“* " W * 1 •*— * *-**- ot bh. *, T. c. « 

began taking dictation from a *.*. 

• A - •’ oott> th * —•*•> s<-or.t»ry. la « ** « 

b “ r °''* **• *" “ ulW ^ — ««-, i; oT.r« . y „. h., ^ 8Bea 

1 "** "—««*» Top .o^viMne th . 

pool «n A bowling alltye. v that ti-« t v,^ 

y th.t tt-a T h^l ov.roono v .„ rly notlw> that 

l«»Uae -a. « .laftd »m. Tla» 1 UWirJ0 , <s - w)c 

» orK eoretery. end wee cent 
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by the Houston ^tsoolr ’ Ion on a trip to Omaha. Chloa^i Cleveland pnf> 

Buffalo. to study hcys* work In. those oltios, I reoeived groat onooursgo- 

four 

msnt mid Mueh practical assistance from ttocm of the ablest aeore- 
tariea in the oeuntiy - fonieon, Crosby, Craokml emd Cotton, Before -no 
It on old photograph taken at Ki&gara Falls* with darby hat. stiff oollar 
and all* 1 remitted with the Houston Association for more than throe 
years, ny last position being that of Assistant to the "#ieral Seorot&ry. 
1, E, Hunger, who vn* like a father to ns, 

Kot long aft r we arrived In 'Houston. leak oartw ant 1 found employment 
as bookkeeper in the Y, V m C m ; . Later he transferred t.o a sash and door 
manufacturing company * ^eriy* s first job wt with Jollier the grocer, 
before working on the streetoard as conductor, Jbfow he was eighteen, 
with motier’e cersertfc, he enlisted in the Favy an* served in the waters 
of China end the Philippines. "e lived at 508 YoKinney, where the Houston 
^ublio Library now stands, Two blooks a*ay was the old ?. k* ?’• House 
estate, where Colonel E, House lived for a time, before he beosme 
inti b» to with Woodrow Wilson. ^n the way to the Y. V. c. A,, vo passed 
the lumber yard of Jesse K, Jones, who -as to beo<w» rioh a tv' famous • 

I ma fond of handball end p layet' so often that I beoame quite a 
si*ark at it. Ones ’"a It err Hard castle and I represented the Houston 
Association in a handball rnr.’ eh at Galveston, I enjoyed tennis anA 
learned to play well, later winning the Houston doubles championship 
teamed with 3, H, Cpenoer. 

I joined the Central Christian Church, under the T?ever«nd A, F, 
Hunderaon, In 1910 he sueceeded ly the Reverend "illlam S. looVhart, 
a graduate of the University of "hioago V ivinity "ehool, a liberal f-nd 
forceful preacher, ^very Surday found us at Sunday retool, in a class 
taguth by ’ illiam '> ' ilaon, morning service, Christian Endeavor, and 
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ovening Harriet!* Z began to make short talks f t Christian Endeavor* and 
one evenin Krs. lookhart 3 * id to me* "Kirby, you ou-^it to be a preacher. 

Titan Mr* Loo’diart oame to the Y. M* C a a* ona afternoon and talked to no 
in the lobby* sqying that he would help ras to get through oollose in 
preparation for the ministry. 

Puring the smw'wrB of 1909 end 1910* .1 attended the T* 1* C* A* 

Sunsr Sohool at Lake Geneva* T'i&oonsin* Here I ‘tame Into close oont&ot with 
Association secretaries from ell over the widwost «nd southwest. A ibid 
course under the veteran I, F.* Crnwn influenced me greatly. And I ewne to 
know Uncle Fobert ’"elders all* one of the first Y, v* c, a* secretaries and 
f«rhapc the met beloved «u in the brotherhood, before me now is » copy of 
the Chloa e "eoordherald which he hance<‘ o m hen he had finished reading 
It on July 28* 1910* On the front r*£* is a cartoon poking fun at the 

l 

act ion of the Hoard of Health in Aurora to the affect that "all persons must 
take a bath onoe a week." Also an announoouant that barren ’■. ‘erring ’md 
been nomine ad for '-overnor cf Chi©, 

Let us go baek to the story of Aim Foies, Her father* Louis 
Folse* wat of Prenoh parentage* and her mother was Minn# Annie Heard. Her 
father ran a florist ship in Houston* and ther. work*, as oarpenter aid 
millwright. Aina was bom on September 28* 1890. Her younger slater v.as 
rams; Johnnie Louies* who later wnt to Baylor University and .e.rried John 
L* Poison. liar brother Wilfred A* married Iris 'V «nt. Aim's father 
died when Bhe was twelve, and lator ha mother married Jf*r»s He,nan* 

who worked in the Southern 'seif in shops* The family *ent through hard 
time and Alma worked for a rhlie in an overall factory, before entering 
business colle t). After several temporary positions* she beoenm nteno- 
grapher at the idelity Cotton Oil wV xarlnHtisdwy, rertlllser Cosspany, 
and subsequently served also as company telegrapher* at the high st lary of 
9 1*000 per year* 
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From the beginning days at Haney. Alrat end T v»re drawn to other and 
soon two 1 vit-plng steady ocnpi^* She also Joined the Central Christian 
Churchi and our Sundays were almost oomplately absorbed In the ao' lYltlea 
there. Ihoh of iqy oourttag "os done via the streetcar, slnoe they lived 
in Houston lights, ’"ell do I rtsiwmuer that their house ■ms five blocks 
from the oar line, end once on a rainy Jlghc I slipped and <bll in the mid. 
arriving at her door In h ocru'ifcion that had better not be desoibe^. After 
two years we baeamo engaged, on February 20. 1910. That me a memorable 
oooaaicn. not only beoauee ehe promisee to many mb. but beoauoe after oy 
proposal had bean aooepted. she «oul(' not pem!t me to klee her. to strongly 
oonditlcood had she <«n against the ido* of kissing before marriage. Tire 
unrobed one. we set Uw date for our marriage, and Alma purchased the olotii 
for her wedding dress. 

Then an ides hit ua like a tornado. The first eu- gestion of It 
from Mrs, Lockhart and then from her hue v... . perhaps 1 should beoome a 
minister. Alma and I talked fbout it frequently **■’ beoc.no confused about 
our plane. Then one evening tho Lockharts 'nviiec us to their home to telle 
things over. They prosmted the cal 1 of ths ministry in glowllp colors 
and unde light of the d Iff leulties that I would encounter In getting through 
college end eemtnaiy. Ae we left their house and were on ths cldc'. Ik. 

A lt» took m by the lapel of ny coat, looked ms in the yyee. and said. 

"’ oung man. you are going to oolle^sl" 

At tha T. a, C. A.. Mr. Itaiger added hi., word, ae did his Mr 0 foott. 
vi :0 vac than in business in Houetwi. So Aina pasted May Mr m'dlng 
oloth. in spite of her mother 1 s strong disapproval of delay, am’ we 
reoonoiled ourselves to & long wait before beginning wedded life to gethar ■ 

% iBo'h r v.rtg favorable to my leaving home and CPing to oolloga. although 
this rould oan that ehe would bo compelled to owppP**^ lerself y taking 











In romraorg and do 1ft;] outside e®win°;» rofcher waa always ltbe that* she 
put our v«l flare a bow her own oonfort. 3>riy ns soon to join th* Kavy, 
Leak ant 1 Korns Riot# had iwrrled and they had wtvetl to California* leaving 
mother a? one In Roueton» * hundred tiros I have ashed itself If I did #io 
right think In choosing that nomont. to leave mother, even though It wee 
for the purpose at equipping p^s^lf for fuller service. 



Chnpber 0 

ffifflATO ZAC KX5T5RJEHCE8 AT TPAXB UiUVRRRTTY 

ify 'oar yearn at "rak* mi** orjy ®d exhilarating# tnd rewarding 
1 b plentiful 9Wiuf#i Z ms bio seed with robust health and abounding 
n»rQTi hAd a hi;h ; i urpo#e 1 b being there# wee eonpletely absorbed in 
#jat t v*o doing* er/ woeived a constant flow of letters frwn iha> 

X had shoeOn Tnhe beoauee the llble College (now tbs rivinity 
School) prepares etuc'er.ts for the ministry of the Tlselples of Christ 
(Christian Ckuroh)* su»* boaauso of the omwluslan that It would bo 
oaslor to work ay through In a oily the else of roe MaSnst* X woe 
offered a pert tine job at thr city ?* K« C # A*# but oon--;ited instead 
stenographi© work ae secretary to oan Kirk of the Bible College* end 
later for Walter s* Atheara pbS Coaoh John Griffith* 

II 

Burins ny dry at Brrtas wo ©aae under 'he lnfltwnao of a gifted 
and dents) group of teeehers* "‘rofeesor Atkearn nnd *Yofeesor Martin 
guided ns safely through the period of transition from me point of 
▼tew la religion to a wore vital end satisfying experience* Tho 
Reverend Charles 6* -V>dU»ry* sinister ef the Gnlverci f y Christian 
Church* node an incalculable oontrilmtloo to sy psirltual growth* X 
woo dram o l oealy to him* portly bPMMO in ny spuing; weoba T «aa 
a looted presided of the Christian ’ ndenvor soolety lit the Cniveral^r 
Church* at that tins the 3arjest Christian Endeavor In the world* and 
woe la constant touch with Mu* later he was to ordain no to the 
Christian ministry. Two nights per week hi ay freahssm year were devoted 
to a boys* club at the oraittrm Central Christian churth* 

With Professor Martin T became especially intimate# .ertly beoauee 
I did hi# stenographic work i'or a year# and in tty senior year graded 
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philosophy -spars la his off loo. A altos In Km Teat meat Crook uafler 
' "an Horton ms intellectually and spiritually stimulating* He was a dry 
wife sod BnlloM • the class with suoh geos os on the oooosloa when 3111 
Wolendy node a terrible honor la reciting* soylag gravely* "Hr, Uelndy, 

If you over eoe a epee loan njjp that running loom oa the s tre at * grab It 
by the tall and bring It into olaes*" Once after l» caught m rapping in 
«a ci#it o' oleofc oliuis, he celled me Into his off loo sad oanoluded his 
odoanltioci with the observation* "fc'r. neg§, you ooulrt get this Si«ok If 
you would * 4 

’’’rofossor ftrlugfellow*s classes T was intro ,‘uoed to the writings 

of Walter Ksuschenbuech* ^shington "s lacden* rands r«ibody ani other 

pioneers of the eeelal gospel* by major >aa la fooiology uaUr "rofaasflr 

Harriott* He was an unreeonetniotec individualist* eplrfe^and Irascible* 

A 

and there was never a dull norarcnt in his olassos* 'JLz *.'« usot- Herbert 

, tenmc* >• mss r asks ms ssm sm leases 

In the work* to d o so* 

The omtrost batman Spenoer and PausoJienbussh w* sharp Indeed* The 
forasr mlnhained that the state should Intervene only by punishing oriws 
against persm sad property, such o rimes as are recognised by the ooamon 
aenpe of Mankind - Murder, arson* robbery, assault* feyonri this the state 
Should not interfere with ths individual* but leave hi* alone* lalsees-fttlre . 
Spencer was apposed to ten^supported. education* publio libraries, sanitary 
inspect ion by government offlelale* state wnagcncnt of the -ostoffioe, 
publlo poor relief* factory legislation* public research, publle jrawouns* 
public port* and recreation centers* Yofesaor ausohanbusoh, on the other 
hand* was a Christian socialist* vho look©;’ upon the state as an instrument 
In the hands of eltlieae te be used in promoting their comma wol'ure. 
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It would have been difficult to ham hod an ojtperieaoe more pro* 
vooatlve at tliou^t thro to ohuttlo book and forth frost the olaaees of 
T'rofaooor -Wrrlott and >of«oor Stringfellow. Both wore excellent 
teachers. Ones in Vofessor ''erriott* a elase, o football player ty the 
mm of Zoo Crowell naked him* "Vhy io it* professor* that your argument is 
always tho sow oa that of o aolooe ke»perT # And f«r tho regain 'or of tho 
olr.es tho fur flaw* while the professor's eyes flashed and nervously Ho 
tossed his buaoh of keys up me down* Ones la olaas I waa fool-hardy swttfi 
to vdiisper to John Bratton* Tatoh sis 'j»t hlul” Alas* sy challenge waa 
overheard an' acceded, end before) ho had finished with mo* v.aa ay face redl 
Professor Harriott would not have thankee' ns far saying it* but he v-ss a 
aajor fp.ct&r in njy booaning a aeolallat Christian* Ac a friend ha v;as 
varn and solicitous, and it vae ha who later handed me a Fhi <mta ;; ^-pa 
key. Z received special attention in a freshen oourae in English -.vhsn 
Miss Jordan i*ead one of ry tliena .apera to the olaes - as a flagrant 
exwtple of how not to do it* I did well enough in cy grades to be awarded 
tho IIolaas Cooper Trophy which rot to the athlete with the hldioat average 
grades for the four years, receiving IS A* a* 22 8*6, 12 C*a, and 2 f 1 a* 

I was «looted to Helmet and $. ur b, the senior honorary society. 

Ill 

I up to tty nook in student activities from tho nonont of arrival 
being 

on the oax^ue, acfeo; older than .most fretfu»n and with wider experience. 

Tn the pushball contest, with a six-foot inflated sphere, I was the first 
to reach the boll, r^wsh to ry pbynioal discomfort* being hurled be.ofc whan 
tho mnr* experienced uophomonoa twt formrS in solid ,‘hal^uuc. In Uie 
ecnuftl fight, vo frooharn used egge of anoient vintage, buying So 
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for a total of twenty cents, With my own hair dripping with yellow yokoe, 
an opponent toi down when he entreated ns to Sot him get the egg eat of Me 
•yea* One night before a big pane we climbed out on the high roof of Old 
ain a»‘ ?noix>d our way to the boll tower ant 1 loft cur callin ' card on the boll, 

Aa an exi-crlorwed tennis player, 1 ron five fall wv’ spring university 
tourncuamto, cn euooosded In winning the state lute reel lo gl ate tennis 
ohaaplsnshlp in ay junior and senior years, and In thoae years tessnsd with 
*:uaa Nioholoori to «1» the state doubles ehas^lorahlp, Truthfulwe* demnde 
the admission, that eollrge tennis in thoss days was primitive In contrast 
tees to the quality witnessed in college watches tod*.y, Y#«rs la^er, after 
I had taught our b«i all the tennis he knew, on the courts of '-’hlttSer 
College, Kay trlned ns severely and at wo waited off said in a ox* 
desoen*':lnp tone, " T h® trouble with you, dad. Is that you don't know how 
to hold your rseqtiBbV* 

Basketball mi an attractive sport for m and I renamed to win my 
letter throe tlisso as a guard. Colleges often have peaV^ yrars In . 
succession In a given sw*vit sport, ell, our basketball tsars for sy 
three years always wssw in the valley, losing aost of our big games, "Ore 
ww surprised, therefore when unea wt walloped ?<ebraskal In looking over 
eld clippings, I notice these scores« Iowa State 11, trako 6j Nebraska 
21, 'rake 4| Crime 11 27, I rate 4, If there had been pro foes local basketball 
teeum in thoao days, It is certain tJj&t T would not have been tempted to 
turn 'Vera the ministry. 

In -y junior year T was tor of The onset , our college annual, 
and for several vwoks before jvtbli cation actually C<wt eight and ten 
hours par dy on It, I joined a local fraternity, Kappa Ujnbfia, vhloh 
In tor beeoan a local ehaptor of the rational fraternity. Alpha Tau Omega, 
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After leaving Praise T owe to the conclusion that national fraternities 

are not desirable an a o allege oaapu*, an? returned ay pin* 

spring of ry lYsshnen year* 1 was elected president of the college K# 

C. A* r>iv ! ve# re-elected for three suooospiwo jears* chiefly booause of 
iqy experience in Houston* Luring pert of this tltoe 1 was almost equivalent 
to sn deployed secretary* without the salary! 

One of ay tIvW recollect ions is the rejoinder that invariably earns 
from ^rry Leech when ^ enquired* are you doing this morning?" In 
nolenoholy tones )» would reply* n 0h, I*m feeling a little feak an 1 wobble 

In 

this morelng," 

Purinr the Christmas moation* 191?.* the Trsire T ?ont a Gospel Team 
to anaon* for evangelietie mootings and pereonel weric among the young 
people of th» ooiwuulty* This was a wonderful experience fa* M# 

On March 26* 1313, Leak wrote to ms that "•Was will oan» again In 
1016**, Thera are six or eight different lines of prophecies that all 
point to 1915* X am in oamsetl .... X am satisfied that your coll ego 
education will scarcely be over when T '* comes, Hie loo? argument did 
net eonvlnse i*e* an' 1 wrote that T vuuld file his letter ecu' see* -vfcer 
he taid that he was mistaken about the yvser 191?* but v»s oor fluent of 
the speedy return of our Lord* 

n 

Student preaching vne * ex crienoe that T greatly enjoyed faring 
ay yearn at 1 rfdce* I had come to Hie university for the ^wpoae of 
equipping nyoalf for the ministry an had learned to toaks short talks 
in ftatston u> Pea Moines* so J we looms the invitation from *'arvln Sanebury 
to ;>reach ny first sermon In Redfiold* where he wee student pastor* k 
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the spring of 1913 I thus berpn ay prwwhln- ministry, A few woaks Inter 
Toan Kirk j&vb :ne a fllumoe to try out for a ohurnh of r,y ovm* I took fcho 
train to Udoll, laid carer five hours waiting for another train to Hunch, 
eSioro I preaohed on Saturday night, Sunday morning tn. 1 Sunday n: ;ht. At 
tho morning wtvioa while 1 was proachin; sjy notes blev; off Hie pulpit end 
landed under the front soat, 1 gravely \nl Joed down and got them end ooo* 
tinned ny sena?n. At the o one las Ion an elder arose ml.' said, ** rethrew end 
slaters, It is not right that this young man should oowo all the way ram 
T'es koines end pey Ms tare expenses, so ?*m owning rent around," ’hen ho 
poured the offering on the o over mi on table tuv counted lt B He again arose* 
"There is not enough hero to pay the young nan* s expenses* so V in ooiiing 
•I ainl They invited mb to return every two veeks, an<‘ I revived a. out 
$7 per trip above rallraod fare* In roturnin^ I had to change trains 
s tain, with a long wait, roaohing Tea l^oinss on Uondey morning Just in 
tins for ny first ol&ae* 

For the react three years I was student pastor of the Christian Church 
at Montelth, in Guthrie* County, about fifty miles frtm Teg Mo loss, going 
out ©very Sunday said prsaehin; twioe, This proved to b<> a wonderful 
experience. The people v.ore warm and appreciative, ant’ the supply of 
fried ohtotan 3 * 30101 *. irig.c'.euetitla, Qoually I rant out on Saturday rooming 
an.' had tims to visit around, tut when the pressure at college tua heavy, 
on Sunday morning Z woulf tako an aarly train to Menlo, sinos there as 
no Sunday train to I^onteith, and someone would moot Hoe Sunday the 
snow vm-i so deep that the roads were blocked, and in helping the driver of 
tho sleigh to dig out, I frose ay feet* "hen v*> finally got to --ontoitfe, 
Alice oed told e.o to take off ity shoes and bathe mr feet in ksrosor.e uitvJ 
then in hob enter* 1 shivered Into tho pulpit just in tine to begin 
oeruonl 
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Vy first fiirtsr wottim was spout in Houston* working for tte 
Y* C. A, Tt was wrtr'srful to be with mother again and to ese Alrra 
almost constantly* On 'scomber S f 1912* rother was married to Seorss 
•teshir<gten Muriy, cm? to ^V-lahona* He was rvuoh older than iive* 

Formerly ha had stayed with his sister in Lett* who was living next 
door to its* % ha«l stated out a elain in Sklahomn &n> was living alone* 
The next suanor I attended the student conference at tei® Oeneva* "’iojon- 
ein* ant' then unde a brief visit to sew Alnta in Houston* ait’ wont on to 
see mother* Fr<sn the railway station at tegs. 1 rode with the mil 
oarriar In hin hack to mottier’s place* 43 silts from the railroad* At 
that time they were living in a cug-out* a sod house with only the roof 
above ground* The next year they built a comfortable home* uring 
ny third summer, T went again to the Geneva student eonfsreneo* spout 
some time In orrvassin for subscriptions to Public Opinion (without 
mush success) end vmnt to Houston late in the summer* 

1 

Attendance at student conferences played a formative part in ny 
experience at Prate* % Februaiy* 1912* 1 was sent as a delegate to 
the State Missionary • on< , erenos* Ax at Cornell College* The i^>resaion 
made upon ns was deep and enduring* A few weeks later Phil Smarts* 
a secretary of the Student Volunteer •ovemsnt* visited our oaopusa and 
made a strong appeal to ms to ooaslder foreign work as ny Ilfs vocation* 
Thoughtfully ho followed up with a letter which la before is now in 
will A ho asked if I had boon able to reach a deal on "to go to this 
largest field of servloe fSr the faster*" After the Cornell ooa- 
ISronoe* I had written to Alma about the possibility of our going to 
the foreign field* A few weeks earlier I had written to Alrou "I ms 
thinking the other dty that I hadn’t ted a real rest of any length slnoe 
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«e ante to Hou^on. nearly sewn years r^o.” 2a those day* w ^gy 
roonod to bo unbowkled. 

At tho end of ay sojtumere and junior years, I attended the student 
conference at l*Jm "enera. whore T **» greatly lnfluenoed^ the odd roe see 
of John R. Mott. Robert B. 8 p«r. Bishop McConnell, Bishop Henderson, 

Jdm Tlnottay Stone and <*her leaders. On the first of these oooaalone, 

F, % rerter, national secretary of the T. U, C. a. In India, offered re 
the position of his private secretary In Indie. It did not seem wise for 
ao aooept at that tire, but aft or one of Ms reving addreseos, -ex Cole 
end i did *et upon the eenvlotion which had boon foreln? In both our 
■In^s an.' signed the deolaratlon pf purpose oar- of the fturfeot Volunteer 
Jfovauent, saying that it ms it our purpose to twen foreign miasWias. 

In ny Junior year 1 was president of the Student Volunteer Rani, and 
put a lot of energy Into it. ?ur early aomlnr, nesting* of worship and 
fellowship were ason? the rest endu-inr SnfWoeo of w college day®, 
enrolled fifteen delegatee to the International Convention of the S. v. M, 
in Kansas Cl* at the and of 1813 and the opening days of 1914. Aim 
oare up with a delegation from Texas Christian University, where .he was 
then a a Went, Mr we had a truly marrelouo experience together, as wo 
listened to the moving addressee of John P. ?£>tt. "herwood fddy, Robert 

&VOtr * llllan J * > «ain8» Irymn, and a host of other leaders, act* redo 
Plana for our am future, five of the -rake delegates ereribuolly went 
to the foreing field, 

VT 

*bm anci I changed our minds several times about thf< date of our 
vending, but we were worried at a private wedding in the study of fch* 

Central Christian Church, in Houston, by Mr. Lockhart, on September 2, 

1914, ary* wont inrwdlately to Toe koines* 
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Our last year at ' veto wm a glorious experience* 3eth of ui took 
ft*lX eeuraee* The ohuroh at 'cnteith raised ay salary to *17*80 par 
we e k , out of nhioh wo had to piy railroad fare* and Aina often went with 
re for the Sundays there* ha ttio airing X ms offered the position of 
City Evangelist of the Christlan churches of Toe koines, and also approached 
about M m bsoooing student Y seerefcwy at the ^niveraity of ^anams* ^e 
were now fully cote mined to beeeaai Missionaries in China* and decided 
to do further study before going* At that tins X received a letter "ran 
Frank Barrett offering we a position ae of floe aoorwtary at the Nanking 
School of Theology* at a salary of '600 per year* but wo were not yet 
rea<y for China* 

with 

• ran Hrown of Vale ’ivlnity School assured we that a scholarship 
and outside ewplpywBtffe* X would ho able to earn expenses* **r* Soott 
had written to the New i even Y and I Jed rooelvod word that X oould 
work there pert tire* we were preparing to go to Yale* v,l»n* unex¬ 
pectedly* T received a oi-ll to the Morgan faik Christian Chur ah In 
Chicago, iir * hookhart was pan*In through the olty, onroute from the 
funeral of his fntlier in Indiana* ant talked with Ur* kindred about 
»«* The result me tli call* at a salary of *20 per week* Thus for 
the second tine our Uvea were turned Into a now o our to by the Influences 
of w, s D Ixx^dmrt* perhaps by the diroot loading of Cod* 

At graduation I was ordained to the Ministry of the T isoiploe 
of Christ by r* ’'edbury. ’.Vith an aouunulated oollego debt of Sax 
*800* we set our faooo toward Chloago aid the Far East* 






Chapter 7 


at 7m jWIVWRTTT or CSlCAffO .' Hr ftl&OZi'O JJS MO!i 


S'ARK 


8 on after graduation we went to Chicago, i.ik’ moved into a b *U 
apartaMft la Morgan Jierk at '20 per months and 1 enrolled la the ’University 
for the euwtsftr sessiw* The i* organ urif - Kristian Church vet only a mission 
of the Englewotf Christian Church, of *Moh the Pewerend C. S, ‘Inured «s 
mini after. It had only a few members and service a were held In the-audlt- 
erl’ca of the Morgan ark military fioa deny. The contract called for ay 
services with the ehuroh on PaUird&y, ' unday and ’"ednesday evenings, with 
the remainder of ay time available r or at the university, 

”e greatly ejoyec ur work# I preacher twioe on Sunday and made a 
talk at ^rnyer—neetinf* "'reparation of «y sermona was taken oerlouely, 
and enoeuragetTenfc was received from the roepon e of the congregation. 

It required nearly an hour on the streetgar te go from Morgan "lark to 
the university, i>ut I learned to become absorbed in a book. The courses 
at the university were Inspiring and provocative of thou/^it, profited 
especially from those of Craham Taylor sod Charles '•>, ^endereon* Many 
outstanding ministers cams to the university chapel 0 As a .**rtla 1 
requirement for the xnskam T'Astsr* s degree, I wrote a history of the 
V, V, C, A, la China, but was destined to leave the <*mpue before the 
end of the year, after a stay of eight menfha# 

On January 21, 1916, Pad Flliott, of the student r, suggested the 
possibility of ny besoming secretary to Sherwood ■•■driy an.' traveling with 
him, Alc» and I were challenged by the thought of having intimate oontaot 
with such an out eta rtf In g Christian leader, and going with him to the 
various mission fields, As preparation for our proposed work In China, 
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euoh an experience Mould be Ideal, Po on the same day I wrote to New 
Yerk offering nyself for this position If it were open*, Throe d«ys 
later P« F« Berber replied that It we not practicable to consider v*y 
application beoauee they rented some one to begin inr-D* lately ami ooold 
pay only the a lary of an urtHarriod ntun* 

* I"* and I than node one of the cruelal deeielone of our lives* e 
were oosvinoec’ that 1 ought to have thie experience If possible* Re we 
plunged. I wrote te harbor that If ho bad '<hen the only two reas.ena why 
ny name was not being oon"!^-rod* T woul' come et ones and aocent whatever 
salary was available* On ”ebru®ry 24th I had sn interviews In Chleare 
with r le cher BrooVnan an.* Pherwod fddy, end wee assured that a position 
would be available* *'r, fddy tnttxt said that he we not free te oomnlt 
hi rise If until he received wor*' from ~aul Tamer <n India, to whom It® had 
made a proposal* 

Irby Jr. was bom or. January 2, 1913, Pundey morning, in ample tirta 
for ms to preach et the eleven o'clock Berrios. Soon after this bdeeeed 
event wore cane that aether we a .seriously slok, so Alms and the bey went 
immediately to be with her in Oklahoma* 

< p* rookraon wrote on ‘Vroh 7th, urging me to eons nt once to New 
York to serve for two months as secretary to fhsrrood r ddy err' then go 
to China as secretary to Oh/.rleE ", & s.rvoy, feneral feeretary of the 
Association there, /lraa and * had agreed that T would go to - l a*' Vork 
vd»on r. definite invitation was receive**, fince there wes still a newel. 
Mlity that T anner would decline, an because the offer to work with ? V, 
h’arvey was to attractive* T did not hesitate to wire that T *a e oemlng* 

The menbers of the ehuroh were willing to rolease me for this wonderful 
opportunity. Fr* Kindred an* 7 Resident furnbaa of the homo mlasi© ary 
society esld that they felt that sy leaving would not jeoperdiwe the 
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Chapter. R 


min src yntK ^r r r n‘ ¥ "ir ?.?m 

Upon arrival in Few York I obtained a room at the xx West Sid* 

T and began work with Sherwood Fddy. The offio# of the International 
Cofimitte© r.as then »t 124 East 28th Strent, and men 1 was introuoed 
to John * , hott* "i«)»r6 1 . "orso end a soorw of other nan vfcoe* Harass 
J lied known* The stenograjhio work with “r* f: dty wee congenial, and took 
me frequently to h‘e ham In ' oroat '"ill t. Pron the first *nomnt, J wan 
warmly drawn to ”rs* PdtV* and quickly formed the Judf-pawt vdiioh A still 
hold that she was a saintly person* In time T earn* to know Hiair daughter 
hargaret* their son Jrden* an; 1 Vothe:’ Pd^y, who was individual of amsing 
nest and vitality* 

In one of our early converse^ions, ?>Y» Fddy poid the* he e%neo*ed 
me to bf ready to shine his shoes if necessary* quiekly adding that he 
would be glad to shins mine* M” er fir 1 shir* dictation one morning* he 
paused l'or n moment and asked -s „ *1 Id you ever rot ice how men around 
her© get their hair out? ’ pud vixen I replied no* he said* *h?hy don't you 
take a good look?” ‘"he hint was sufficient find * abandoned w/ Western 
style of long* curly >iair„ from the beginning* fherrood ^ddy was frank 
with me end. expected me bo be so ii-h him, r n order to b# able to help 
him ^hen he wee exhausted* I went to the hotel -iltmore for a body 
a«6sage and a little instruction as to how to do It* 

1 went with him to the ihemfc.ionul '"onventlon of the Y et 
Cleveland and heard many outstanding speakers. At the Ergplayod Officers* 
Conference at Caldwell* I was asked to take down some of the important 
addresses* and to do aw stenographic work for ' r* ^ott» 


™e began 
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by Bayin'* "This is an important Tetter 7 hope that you will bo 
csrej'ul with it - Peer Mr* ^ree.Mant»" and vent on with • long lector to 
Woodrow 'iIson. I raoelved grtwt benefit fron sooemiwylng IV* Hd«ty to 
the Northfleld etw'enfc oonfer^no®, On "undnys T heard the great preachers 
of Kew York City - Jewett* Cadnsn* Jefferson 8 iVrldiuret, ' oelfkin* Eosdiok* 

t 

Coffin* ' lss« 

’ eeks passed by and still our future was uncertain* Then word o&ne 
that ' error would rreet -'r* Eddy In Europe* and ray heart sank. ut thie 
did not settle the matter* because K. C, Carter* *»s In - ; ew York at the 
time* brought pressure upon lanner to remain in India* At the end of 
April oaae the fateful telegram saying: that nnxmr was remaining in India* 
lhue narrowly did we miss going to China in 1916. Ky salary v*is set at 
‘1*600 per year, instead of mu oh less as wo had expeotod* 

^n fay 4th r« Fddy sold to re abruptly* "If you had your oholee 
of staying "ith me for two years or brooming ’ r« Vott* s secretary, vhloh 
would you ohooasi" It seems that ’ r* Mott had made a request for either 
• saner o ■ myself si his secretary. - told s herrood Eddy that my first 
thought v»o that I would prefer to work with him* *n’ that prosed to be 
iry seoonf thou ght as well* 

Four months after ' arrived in hew York, we stilled on July 29th for 
England* Harold ray was ay nab In mate, "e had finished two years at 
Harvard* twd was to beooae ass of the warmest friends I have ever had* 
later lie wont to prison as a oonsclentous objector, and to inland China 
as a missionary* before founding a cooperative farm near Saline* ^lm&lgan* 
One of our first experiences upon landing was a visit to the student 
conference st Swsniok* which Is something like our IaV» -eneva* Silver 
Bay and At llonr conferences* I slept on a long sack filled with straw 
in a tent with nineteen Irishmen f en fublin an 3 Belfast* Again I was 
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pressed with the spiritual power generated In these student conferences# 

Then I accompanied Kr# -ddy as he began a tour of the *ar ownpe In 
"alee* footland end eoroee England# Poth of s ^ore ^rltldi T uniforms# 
Our old rambling automobile was driven by Mire Sidney # end at night >® 
proceeded without the benefit of head lights, because of wartime re* 
strictiotis v gainst outdoor lighting, fle* eav’ the beautiful landscape* 
ef ’"tiles, :ootland, an' the lake country es m could not have done from 
the train# 

"y arexesent et f he mood Uddy f power over pudlsnoes grew as Z 
listened to him ni^it after ni^fit. Under the rough and tvnablc conditions 
ef a war hut, vlth raun ewi 3 tartly coming end rolrp, above the clamor, his 
clear and wistful voice pieroed nan-' a heart# F« encouraged svr to engage 
In personal oonvers* : ions with soldiers, end s^on T was sent to address 
meetings of soldiers *n '"».r huts, ''n two occasions T substituted for Mr* 
t'ddy 4mn he was unablt to fulfill Ms pr.gnger»r<ts* Until the end of 
Ootober he spoke almost t’Mly, an " h&f a nteady stroom of aen ocming 
to him for Interviews, 

for a short tine * -*vb stationed in e. 7 hut near Canterbury# n ne 
night w* were routed out of bed for the siren, an’ adtsn we rushed out 
end looked upward, wo saw in the light our feeble oearohlJ j ht,s a 
Gorman Zeppelin aoaring above us, It dropped bombs on the nearby city 
of Canterbury, kill* several persons, and as our ^tsnn continued firing, 
disappeared over Ujs Forth Pea# later we saw a Zeppelin brought down 
in flawing ruins over London# 

In the course of our moving about the British I else, I managed to 
visit .«\ny of the famous sights - ?estainstar Abbey, the cathedrals 
of St# Paul, Canterbury, York, Salisbury, r urhnm and others, the Tower 
ef London, the ritlsh ‘ ueeiun and library, Oxford, Casbridpe, Looh 
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Lomond, the Trossachs, Founta.ins .Abbey, ''tone lJ ence, and tho fa nous places 
of Edinburgh ant' '"l* agow. 

/ 

A neix>ruble experience o<une phen Sherwood Eddy dictated * jook to 

weeks 

no In e single dayl Tor ndfai he hid been speaking on Hie si nif loanee 
ef (suffering, »»* gathering material for a book tf\ioh he sailed Suffering 
end the ’ »r, 'fce Sundty nomine be began dictating at an early hour, and 
by night had complete-: the mi£i draft of tho bobk, whioh was published by 
Longmans, ”reen and owpany and had a wide circulation. 

This constant owiteot solders and endless oonveroatlone with them 
raised in rr- mind throw serious questions about tho righteousness of v*r, 
Rot that T had any doubt as to wb 4 oh side T wanted to win, Vy sympathies 

were alto-ether with the MMes, and that tiisn I accepted the idea of 

sale 

German guilt for the war, «*ut more end more the oonrietion doepand with 
me that the net’-od of war an'* ♦ho w]- o** OurJft are irreeonoilr ble. T 
began to twite down these conviction? until T had a manuscript of forty 
pages, fhemood E<»dy did no t f*gree r-th «*y "oirt of v!w, tut ho was kind 
sut^iKkn enough to send ay mfsnuneript tc ’ rinoipel L, F, Cairns, one of tbs 
great theologians of feet land, T, cfcre me now is his ©wment, a fourteen- 
page olosoly handwritten letter, fherroed rise opened the- vay for ?;*■ to 
talk about the quest tor. with “rof>»«or ■'frx'yw 1 xfu<.x^&n Farquars on w.d fr* 

J, , Oldham, r 'n October 20, 1916, ? vrote home* "I have Just completed 
a forty pago typewritten menus or lot on Je sus and the Taking of Human Life, 

' ~ ' l T l , M " J ■■ -■" ■ ' i i n i -— ■ -m if 

I tak* the position that all war is eor.trr.ry to the spirit of Jesus.*, I 
believe that the method of war is wrong, I was greatly strengthen in ny 
position when l isa Keud-s T 'oyden, the ftnous English preacher, wrote a letter 
of enoouras-fi'iont, T ws also stror. thonei in ty position 'uy T r, - enry 
Hod "kin, 'b.mVer leader v ad ehaireem of the / nerly fbrmed Fellowship of 
fteoonoillation. 
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On November 4th wp reache' fork, having been «one 

23th, T rushed a*; onoe to Houston to boo the fol>s, wt! boob Alta*,, the 
boy and I ww on tho way for * pood visit with mother in Oklahoma, 

Nearly eight months had passed ninoe T had aeon them, "m h»d & wonderful 
yjoolt with mo tlior, r. burry, and erry, who returning from the ®«vy 

had JolMf 5 them in 191P, and was helping with the farm work, Early in 
1918 he was drafted* and after training at Camp T-»via* e>a »snt to France, 
where he w»* badly gsssed the day before the Armletlee* Aim, Kirby Jr, 
end 7 wet on to $ew York, where we had five glorious moths together, 
before 7 sailed ageing 'or the war rone with ’ f r, Eddy, 

Faring this pe-lod fherwood <?y was apeakIn ” constantly in all 
parts of the country* end I remained In ’-ew York root of the tin*, being 
kept busy in the office, Vy Sunday* were given to » mission churoh in 
‘ildjjeweod ^eights, Brooklyn* It began this way. The president of the 
Flsolplee oity mieslonfiiy society told me that they were a out to oloss 
this mission, whioh proved to be unsuccessful, but in the wean 1 iron they 
would be glad if 1 wuU supply the pulpit, “'hen T began preaohlng In 
January e 1917, there *»re only seven members of the mission ohuroh, 
the end ef A, rll this number had increased to fifty# twenty-seven of 
whom I had immersed. The prospects were so encouraging that a minister 
was called„ the Peverend Earvin Salisbury, who had roomed next door in 
ny freshman year at ‘rake and at whose ohuroh in Fed field 7 bed rreaehad 
ny first sermon, 

Turing these months T continued to work on ray manuscript on **-6r, 
ar.d finally submitted a mu oh longer version to the *etho>*iat "ook 
Conoem. They nff*md me hone, but on the eve of Auarloa's entrance 
Into the v«r, on April 8, T r, ! o«mey wrote, **7t might have been that 
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In ordinary times vw vreuld have "been rlad J o give your views to our , 

reading public*" The manuscript wre d«st!ned to reeotve ***$<■ revisions ojnfi 

ro-writings before It v*s subsequently published as The Rword or tho flrosa» 

The dsy boforo we sailed Vr* ^rocVmn Invited na to his home and 

urged !•» to ©on alder working with Ar* i-ott as hi a sxtrros?*:crpt stenographs!?* 

From th© ete&ner. T wrote to Alma in a letter which was taken off at 

Sandy Hook by the pilots "1 talked with : r, Uott this morning and he urged 

m to oome with him for a year er two." On the voyage over ’ '©Iked with 

Hr* ^ddy about the matters end i-f‘ or fiyylng earnestly decided to remain 

with Mb for the oont—plated trip to the "ar l ast. And ay nonvjction ‘s 

etron: that this was the leading of fod. 

My oabin mate on the voyaw was Max; oil Chaplins whom ! had <aet the 

eunnor before in the war tone ans' who was now the leader of a ^rlneeton 

delegation going over to serve in the various 7 huts. *‘r» dfy -at also 

taking over a group of evangel! at a for ork in the war oaape - Furr la 

A* J enklna a Werten Floe, S, 0 * Sellars* Henry Hitt Crane, '"alter <Vok 

Shamans end Heber P. ^arper* The largo party of ua had frequent group 

meetings for dlaeusel« a worship* and training in persons'1 work* Hero 

than ever 1 began to experience the power cf corporate prayer* 

As we oanw 'ito the area most vulnerable to fsraan submarines, w 

slept with our clothes on for two n.ifhts« A gentleman .in Philadelphia 

had bean generous enough to present Mr, end a rs. fddy and nyself with 

special liffi-saclng s>i‘tb, sufficiently buoyant to keep one afloat for 

days* Then in broad daylight the siren shrieked its warning that a 

submarine had been sighted* I rushed out on deck and there It was in 

plain sight* In ay excitement T did not notice the ship's run* and when 

* 

it fired T Ju ped plenty high, as the torpedo oams toward us and misssd 
us by mere yards* Afterward 1 thought of my lifa-eaoing suit in tho 
oabin. 
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*’• landed at Bordeaux, travel** through beautiful France to 'Vris, end 
eerees the channel to linden, Our group erne given a reoeptlen by the Lord 
Meyer »t the Mansion ‘louse, end we were permitted te visit the famous 

€y4vtf 

Guildhall, ahere nearly eery crowned heed of Europe had been entertained* 

A 'V 

The next day vie were given an addrees of weleene by Hie Royal Highness the 
Puke ef Cennau^rt, sen rf Queen Victoria and unele of Hie Majesty King 
Oeorge. In those days Americana were weleomar in England* 

After a few days. Hr. and Mrs, Fddy returned te France to conduct 
evenselletio meet Inge with the troupe there, leaving me in London* Meet 
of my time wee free mdkll for evangelistic speaking in the hut a. Until 1 
returned to France, * spoke almost every night to soldiers from the 
British ?sles, Canada, Australia, Raw Zealand end South Africa* During 
part of this period Jack Darker, one ef our group, worked with me as 
soloist and leader ef sor^b. 

On July 4th I witnessed tile biggest air mid of the war on London* 
About 10130 in the morning I «*i standing at a window in my room in the 
Thackeray Betel, aoross from the British Museum, when I heard the sound 
ef anto-alroraft guns* I rushed te the street, in order that I might 
ate what was happeneding* And there above us a mighty battle was raging 
in the air* "hen I "earns to" 1 was standing in the middle ef the etreet, 
gaslng into the aky in open-mouthed astonishment, almost oblivious te 
what me going on about me* ^ the table before me now is a pleoe ef 
shell that fell on the reef of the Thackeray end railed into the alley* 

At Brighten I had a long and memorable visit with Gipsy Bnith, the 
famous evangelist* The response that I was receiving te ay o*n message 
turned ay thoughts te a permanent career as an evangelist, and I wro^e 
to Aina that "nothing short of dlreot evangelism will ever satisfy me new," 
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Early In August T wsnt to Prwnoe and In a short tin* nu put In 
oharge of an Marlon T hut behind the Tordn fronts Ha vara at one of 
tho oapipa nearest the fighting front, Mthln sound of tin guns, and indeed 
within rang# of the heavy artillery. Air raids were frequent, 1 remained 
there until time to leave for China, 

Vo had expected te go via Russia and Siberia, but at that moment the 
Germans captured Riga, olosing that route te us. On the voyage aorese the 
Atlertie, Sherwood end Mrs, fddy and X were aeo am panted by Saaeel K, Shoemaker, 
later te serve in China and te beeene a famous roster in Raw fork and Pitts¬ 
burgh, and Svs* Thomas, brother of Norman, I wag top buoy with Mr, Eddy's 
!PP ** book, tho early draft of itiloh oontalnod a chapter on tho ethics of 
war, 8am, Evan and X all hold strong paoifist convictions, and fervently 
we endeavored te eonvioe Rhor-ood of the soundness of this position, Upon 
landing he was plunged into the war hysteria and had responslblll^r for 
rasing money for the war worte overseas, Tn a letter to me an September 
‘.id* 1917, he said that he had decided te nett omit the chapter on the ethnos 
of war, because he was not olear whi ch position he should take, 

Vo landed in s «w fork on Sunday morning* X wont at once to the office 
and hurried te ths files te see if any word had been cabled te m about the 
■swing of our second child, ^here It was, announcing the arrival of Maiy 
on S* ft ember 2nd, two weeks before, on our third wedding anniversary. The 
cablegram had failed te reach re in Ports* "ithin four hours I **• on a 
train for; Houttoa, and soon was hold lug Mary in my anas for the first time* 
end seeing Alma and Kirby Jr, after a separation of more than four months, 

Ny mother. Perry and leak, and all ef A lwa'is folks ws re here and we had 
a wonderful reunion, I had sapeoted to bo there only two days enroute to 
Vancouver, bujt tho China campaign was postponed in order that Mr, Eddy 

t 

might help te rales the budget ef thirty-five millions for T war work. 
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Sinew I would bo learlng for Chino early In tho year, It eosnrnd boat for 
Aliuo ant? tho childron to eontinue dividing tins between Houston and 
Oklahoma, and after two weeks I returned to *ew fork, 

f r# 7dlotuaa proposed idiot upon ny return from Chino I should take 
up tho work of eltgr mieeloneiy for tha risolples In Her; fork, and r r« 
Willett suggested that 7 become olty missionary of tho Mseiple* In 
Chioar.o, but I was not ready to note a decision, 

Early In January, 1916, 7 started for Vancouver, by way of Houston, 
where 7 had a grand visit with sy family. On January 18th, 7 wroto 
to Aina, just before sailing for China, that 7 had talVed with ®r, Ed<^y 
About our plans follovdw; tho trip, and he had sup; -rated that we ooine 
to Columbia and Union an be near to help him with reading. 





Chapter 9 

IV JAPAF, CHINA# MANCHURIA AN] KOREA 

' e arrived in Tokahoma at the end of January# 1918* having our 
steamer# I traveled nine hundred miles we rose Japan to Nagasaki# and 
returned to the chip there* I itw the prlnoipal eight a In Tokyo* and 
In Osaka x$r old Drake friend Rex Cole shewed me around and vent with no 
to Kyoto# ^here no viel ed the wonderful old temp lee. In Kobe 1 misted 
the fast train and had to travel on a ales one to Nagasaki* arriving 
Just fau dh n as our ship was leaving# and having te be rewed out te it* 
Bnroute I passed through Hiroshima# of eeurs*# without a flicker of 
realisation that twenty-seven years later it would be the first city te 
be demolished by ea atomic bomb* 

Mr* Eddy's eai^algn was net a sole affair* A large toast traveled 
with him# about twenty members in all# including Ping Ll Mel* the 
foremost Christian evangelist in China# and outstanding Christian 
educe tore, Mr* Eddy had persuaded Prank R, P* duohnan# Sherry ^ay and 
Howard "’alter te go out In advanoe te train personal unsafe workers# and 
they accompanied us part of the tlw* The meetings In Canton were 
attended ly the leading non of the prorinee - Sun Tat-sen# the first 
president of China| Admiral Chlng# minister of the navyi Wu Ting Rang# 
formerly Chinees minster in Washington end later Crime Minister of 
China| editors# college president*# bankers* merchants# and students* 

On the third nljht of tin ompalgn# Admiral Chlng wee assassinated 
within three minutes walk of where we were at the time* °*i the previous 
two nights he sat in a front seat at Mr* Eddy* s meetings* Sun Tat-sen 
was nailed out of the me at in*- and hurried te the dead bey of his friend* 
On the preceding Saturday# George ^errige and X hod sailed upon the 
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Admiral at his headquarters on a little la land in the Canton Hiver, 

T^lth him tob *u Ting T*eng, end to talked In English fbr half an hour, and 
Z took their pictures. P'-errood Eddy had an appelntmrot to talk with 
Admiral Chin* about becoming a Christian* but he tos shot on the night 
before the interview tob to have been held* 

I TO>afe with M r . Eddy for an interview with Sun Y at-sen. I find frera 
a letter sent hone that we talked about paolf lam an d ml liter law, and I 
queted Sub Tat-sen ao »ay ins, "The greatest menace In the world would be 
to militarize China*" 

The campaign took us to inland c hina, as far as Changsha and Hankow, 
to 'akin and ^ientgla In the north, and into Mifidiuriii To watch Sherwood 
In aotlen with an Interpreter was an experience. They moved as one 
perBotvf* rapid fire short sentences, identle&l gestures, and equal 
fbrvor in d el It ery, Hla power ever audlenoee was impressive Indeed. 
Everywhere the leading citizens eaae to the meetins. and large crowds 
of students, -'any meetings were held on the same day by various members 
of the team. ®y work tos primarily that of business manager of the party, 
and keeping up with Sherwood's correspondence. But ay report letters 
show that I did wuoh speaking alee* to English speaking groups and through 
a Chinese Interpreter. I wrote to Alma, "It Is an amaslng fast that at 
times I actually forgot all about the Interpreter, automatically stopping 

for hla to interpret without being oonsoious of the break." 

Ck-*C*40 

T’e went up the Taagtse ae far as from *ew Clreans to titisksi and 

A 

fotMd Changsha under martial law* V?e saw streams of refugees fleeing 
into Changsha from a nearby city which had just been looted and burned* 
Indeed, w« found all China in confusion and disorder* ®ur Journey was 
marked by a series of dramtio events! In danfcen was the assassination 
of Admiral Chlngi in Hongkong the grandstand at the race track oollapsed 
and caught fire, buring to death several hundred prominent oltlsenej 
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In Smtow we felt one of a series of earthquake* that killed several 
thousand pooploj in Poking end Tlentnin hundreds of thousands wri 
homeless as the result of floods! in ^waking there wa* the deadly plague 
which oaused the entire city to bo ohut off from aotpunlootioB far a period 
Juwfc prior to our arrival* In Shanghai the foreign reserves were oalled 
ant to (jiell riotous strikers* at -’’ankow a river stearnsr sank juet before 
*» arrived* with three hundred rowned, Everywhere lawless bandits on 
land and pirateo on the sea we preying upon the helpless and undefended. 

one prominent official said* ’’There is not a single spot In China today 
where property and life are not in danger.” 

In Baking I had a wonderful tine with hr* V?, F., ^aoklin* veteran 
Fisoiples missionary. H« talked of early experiences and showed me tho 
interesting plaoos as few others could have done - the long rows of 
orumbling examination soils of the eld class leal eduo at local system* the 
temples* the ancient walls of the oity. In Asking I renewed an eld 
friendship with fan Shoemker* and slept out in the open in a Buddhist 
monastery nearly. In Foochow I stood beside the graves of the missionary 
martyrs, anti noticed especially these of the four members of the Stewart 
family and that of Kiss Founders. Three of the Stewart children narrowly 
ereaped, after having been wounded, Star -they went to F.nglarrt and 
completed their eduoatlon, and returned to China. We saw them in Hongkong* 
giving themselves in joyous service for the people the had killed father 
and mother* brother and sister. The mother of Miss Saunders immediately 
”*nt to China* aged though shf wan, to give her life in sorviee there, 

While crossing ‘he Fridge of Ten Thousand Ages in Feoehow, suddenly I 
tome feoe to faee with e man these nose uubc was entirely eaten away* 
leaving a hole in the middle of his feoe, Thetis r he was a vlotim of 
loprety or syphil/ia, I did not pause *o inquire* Several tines we did 
630 wandering bands of lepers* 
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After traveling six thousand miles Inside China* we went to Mukden 
and to Korea, where Eddy held successful meeting;:, in spite of the 
reetriotlons iipoac-d by the Japanese rulers* T*e had expected to return 
by way ef tiie Siberian Bnllway throu£i Russia* but the disturbed conditions 
made this Impossible. So we oc®« book by the ^aeifio, end I readied 
Houston on June 17th, havin' been away from Aina end the ohildrm fer 
five monthe* For some time die had )»en doinc regular ctenographio work. 

In order to take oare of their living exp ana os and to help us ollmb out 
of dsbt a 

? ’hlle in Houston I reoeiwtd a wire from Hr« Sddy that he was sailing 
for the war sons, but that he had found that it would be Impossible fer 
ms be go with him beoauee of a recently adopted rule that no pacifists 
would bo used by bho Y # C. A. in the mr sons* Sherwood had talked 
with lr* Mott about the matter a and the latter was Insistent that sy 
paeifism disqualified m fer further so nr 1 os in the war zone* 

This brought te an and sow a on the sooner than 1 had anticipated 
Ay period of service as secretary to Sherwood Eddy* Alma and 7 had 
plunged heavily in order that l night have this experience, and now that 
it was over we tltanked God fOr all that this intimate oontaot with him 
had meant to us and would mean to our future* Twice I had boon urged to 
transfer to work with Pr« Kott, vhloh would have boon a wonderful privilege, 
but w« were glad Indeed that I had stayed with Sherwood* Q» was at the 
ease time a fat Iter and a brother to no* No one could have been more 
thoughtful and solioitous, getusrouo and warm-hearted* H* was frank with 
m and oxpootod me te speak sy mind freely to hin, alwaya treating toe aa 
if I were his own ago* Ho ms kind enough to praise my stenographlo 
work, but 7 realized that on many occasion* J aegis 0 tod it or hurried 
through it In order to got at things itiloh were more interesting te me* 
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3#for * Alm 1#ft f9T Oklahoma to Marsh, 1916, hr had high hop* a od 
»rd«rt expectations. New we felt that they had bMU far eurpsssed. It 
would bo difficult even to imagine priTilegea beyond eh at had been aotual 
ex-orlenoee. And little did m know, at that tins, hew mx wans ma to 
be our friendship with Sherwood in subsequent year*. And let nw hasten to 
add, ALaa'a spirit throughout me aimply aarmlous, Per twenty-eight 
Blithe I had been away from hone nest of the tlm, at a per led when a 
father is urgently needed. H ever a word of oomplaint earn from her, not 
ovon *4ien she me lonely end to need of money. Surely we had abundant 
re **®* be Here that we had received guldens# trm a Ood. 






Chapter 30 

AT COLUMBIA Mr UNION AN? PREACH INC IN BROOKLYN 

' e "ore oiear in our JutljiUMif, that I outfit to do no re graduate study, 
vhetlier ws decided to go to China or to taka up evan~alis+.lo work in the 
United States* ’’’« had mde up our minds to return to the University of 
CMoage, and while there 1 looted at the apartment whloh lean ®ath«ws was 
reserving for us after September First* 1 had boon assured toy fr, ”Illett 
and Mr. Kindred that there would bo no trouble In obtaining student preaching* 

Upon reaching New York X found that, by * remarkable coincidence, only 
the week before Marvin Salisbury had left the Ridgewood church in order to 
take up work as a chaplain with the armed Faroes* Tho officers of the 
Hidgewood ohuroh urged me to become their paster and do ny studying in 
New York* Afi*er serious thought and prayer, and an exohange of letters 
with Alma, we decided to accept and t,tudy at Columbia and Union, rather 
than at the University of Chicago* Onoe more our lives were swerved into 
different channele by a eirousmtanoe, the leaving of 'arvin Sansbury at 
preoieely that moment. Surely life 1 6 full of layatery. 

During the period before the fall tern began, I worked with $ r, Uott 
es his stenographer, r his was a aarvelous experlenec* **e w*u the greatest 
missionary statesman of the generation, an evangel 1st of surpassing power, 
and universally recognised as one of our foremost c hristlan leaders, ^e 
worked long hours and expected me to do the sans, dictating early in the 
morning and late at night, depending upon his ssitedule of engagements* 
fortunately, sy long experience as a strenographsr enabled ns to render 
eetisfaotory aorvloe. The inti-wto friend Alp with him proved to bo one 
of the deolslve influences plying upon ay life* 
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X enrolled for olasee* both at Columbia and Union Thoolo oal 
Semlnaiy, but ^ work ms interrupted by an attack of influensa, 1 ms 
wo of the millions of Tlotlmo oil «r*r the world in the worst epidemic 
known in history, with multitudes of lives be Inc token in many leads on 
the various continents. I ms seriously 111 and the doctor did not know 
whether I would pull though through. On Armistle ^sy, 1813, X hod just 
enough consciousness to bo swore of the eele grab Ion and to realise thot 
*the war to end nr* hod ended, hot until the first of the year wns T 
able to resume vy pastoral work, after an enforced absentee of three months. 

This long interrupt lean caused me to abandon the Idea of working fbr 
a 'll, T, An extra year would now bo required, and X had already passed 
ay 28th btrthdqr, Sorwver T did continue taking ocursor at Columbia 
and Cnian, although T did not receive a degree* 

from the first Sunday of ay return to the Ridgewood pulpit, ■«* 

i 

had accessions to the church, X enjoyed preaching, had deep oonrlotlons, 
and was able to pour sy aeul Into It, The congregation ‘■vc made up 
ohlsfly of secend -gene rat ion -errans, with little forr-al schooling. I 
can think of only two or thee college graduates in the churoh, *huts X 
was led to use simple language in expressing simple ideas. Although I 
began in vartlms, ay Christian pacifism did not prove to be a barrier, 
even though T preached ny convictions, X made calls in many homes, 
and was persistent in iry efforts to persuade individuals to mate the 
Christian decision and united with the churoh, ^ith some sucooss I 
trained our churoh officers and rere nature members In personal work with 
individuals. The two sermons on Sunday, a Sunday School class, ann the 
mid-week prayer rooting provided me with azcpl* opportunity to present the 
Christian message, Tji locking over old material x find that sermon 
teploK included thesei Attempting the Impossible, Prevailing Prayer, 

The Mvlng Book, fhere is Oodl -cvr. You a Cross! Jeeuc end the Industrial 







"roblems, The listrlbutien of health, The Ceeperatlvo i'ov rant, Next 
Stops la Industrial ramooracy, A series of four earaona proved to be 
the basis of a/ first published volume - Something Here In God, Something 
More la Christ* Something More la Man, "*on» thing Mere In Life* 

One of the storing experiences of ay life wee a visit to Leavenworth 
prison an<-‘ seeing ay deer friend Harold G«*y In prison garb, serving a 
sentence of twenty-five years as a oonsoienteus ebjeetor. In 1919 lie 
was given s dishonorable ' isoharge, upon which was written, "Charaeteri 
Had," 

Paring thsse months our minds were filled with the thought of going 

to the foreign field* I was informed that a position would soon be open 

in Montevideo, Praguay, as profess or social selenoe In a new theological 

seminary, and on March 21, 1919, offered myself for this position, The 
frnm 

reply came tries* the mtesinnaiy eooiety that since the place would not 
be open for two years, they did net think it wise to edealt themselves 
that far ahead* 3y the time they wrote to we again in Qotcbcr, 1920, 
w« had already deolded te join Sherwood Eddy In his work. ?feo this else 
the leading of Godt 

The steady growth In mmsberahip encouraged us te explore the possi¬ 
bility of a now building* I made a trip to “-eneas City to present the 
question to our Hoard of ^huroh Extension* ‘'’hey acted favorably an d la 
duo time coemitted themselves to the erection of ab ulldlng costing 
*96,00 , of vhloh *20,000 was a gift, ?20,000 a loan, the remaining 
amount to be paid at the comp lot ion of the campaign of the mter^hureh 
7i 'orld Movement, an Intordonorainational agency. With f40,000 In hand, at 
the end of Peoemher, 1919, the oen structIon of the basement end educational 







por t ion of the build Inf wu bosun* For nine Months no thon hold services 
in ci rontod store building. Tho o*mpaip\ of tho Inter-Ch'iroh World Movement 
proved to be * disastrous failure* and tho expeoted * 55,000 front this source 
wm not fertheoming* with tho result thftt the sanctuary of our ehsroh mi 
not completed until six years after I hod concluded i r ministry there. 

Vy leaving tho church ease about in this way* On Febr mryS, 1920* 
Sherwood asked if I could do same reading for him* and as a result I 
began doing a substantial amount of reading for him* passing on clippings* 
marked artlolos* marked books* Ho thon ashed nm to resign from the ohuroh 
and work with him as a free lance. I replied that this was net practicable* 
in view of ny relationship to the ohuroh and its building program* but that 
if I had more assistance at the ohuroh* naoh time eeuld be devoted to his 
program* while oontin lng ay proaohlng* Be thon mdo a gift of *200 per 
month which enabled us to ei%>le£ on assoolato minister for nine months* 
re were fortunate in obtaining Walter McPherson* who was studying at tfnion* 

Ho and his wife Imogen# were both splendidly equipped and we rejoloed over 
their earning* °ur understand lng woo that he would be corns minister on duly 
1* 1921* and that I would begin an independent career as writer and oran¬ 
ge list* working with Bherwaod Kddy* 

After three wonderful years with the Rldgemoed ohuroh* I resigned and 
began this now llfo* These were happy mod creative years for us* 1 preached 
with great exhilaration and enjoyed personal conversations about tho Christian 
life* The response was encouraging, 902 new members laving boon received 
Into tho churah* of whom I immersed 167* r e saw a portion of the new build- 
ins dedicated, a capable minister and his wife Installed* an active member- 
ship of 268 an July 1* 1921* I mi severely criticised for leaving at that 
stage* but m did what M o w ed to us to be right. 





Chapter 11 

WITH THE AMERICAN SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


Immediately after leaving the Ridgewood Church and beginning my 
independent work, I sailed for England with a group assembled by Sherwood 

trt i 

Eddy. This proved to be the first of annual ges&eg* which he led 

and again in poei&ar years. A 

to Europe until the eve of World War II, ^ It was ny privilege not only 

to be a member of the party in 1921, but also in 1923, 1924, 1926, and 

1929. I had previously been in England in 1916, and in England and 

France in 1917. These seven trips to Europe opened up for me a whole 

ec4 v* 

new world of thought and experience, to be supplemented by expenieno&a- 

A 

in England during 1936. 

1 1 

Part of the significance of the trip was intellectual and spiritual 
companionship with the gifted and varied members of our party, and part 
of it was the quality of the individuals who addressed us in the various 
countries year after year. This was no sight-seeing tour, although we 
did our share of visiting famous places 0 We were prompted by the serious 
purpose of seeking to understand the world in which we lived, to be better 
informed about the situation in the different countries visited. In ray 
own case 4 I was preparing myself for an independent career of evangelism, 
personal and social. For several years I had been engaged in hard study, 
wide reading of newspapers, periodicals and books in the field of religion, 
economics, politics and social relations. For weeks before sailing I had 
concentrated on books about England, and especially about the labor 
movement and the British Labor Party o We carried a trunkful of books 
on the ship and spent much of our time in reading end group discussion. 

At least forty hours were spent together as a group, grappling with the 

■suniverwity— ^ 

problems we were to investigate. equivalent -of a first-rate paminar. 

Many members of the 1921 3 ami tar already ha^L established reputations, 

A 

and others were to become famous in subquent years^ - Bishop^ Williams, 

//er'ry P. J?o-re , 

Bromley Oxnam, Fletcher Brockman, William B, Sweet, Paul Blanshard, 

A 
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Cameron Parker Hall* Jerome Davis* Arthur R, Elliott, Sidney D, Gamble, 
Arthur E„ Holt, Alva W. Taylor, Laurence L, Doggett, George Stewart, 

H, C, Gossard - thirty of us in all. 

Our sessions in London were held in Toynbee Hall, a social settlement 
in East London 0 Its warden, James Jo Mallon, had arranged our 
of addresses by an unparalleled galaxy of speakers, Following 

A 

we were permitted to ask questions and to engage in discussion. First to 
appear before us was Ramsay MacDonald, who because of his pacifism had lost 
his seat in the House of Commons, but who was destined to be three-time 
Prime Minister, For two memorable hours he talked and we discussed with 
' him a wide range of problems in Britain, 

streamed 

For four eventful weeks outstanding speakers nmjaagad ^before us, 

Sidney Webb, Philip Snowden, 

two and three per day - George Lansbury,^Harold Laski, W. E. Orchard, 

J. A . Hobson, G. D. H 0 Cole, 

Hugh Dalton, Bishop Temple, Seebohm Rountree, Lord Robert Ceoil, 

A a 

Margaret Bondfield, A, E. Garvie, R. H 0 Tawney, and a soore of others. 

No university seminar could have equaled our experience. 

We were invited to tea an Hie terrace of the House of Commons by 

Arthur Henderson and J„ R. dynes. Lord and Lady Astor invited us to 

consumed many delicacies, 

their home, where we met many notables and had a hilarious time, 

- / a 

Lady Astor was unconventianal to say the least. As we were leaving, 
said mist 

she to Bromley Oxnam and me, "You wait for one more story." And as 
A A 

a climax to the s&a^r, she threw herself bodily into my arms;, and 
A /-o 

there I stood, holding tint hntwi.bl e lady. 363figpjaiafi£SF 

A 

On our first Saturday, we witnessed an amasing demonstration in 
Hyde Park^the citadel of free speech. The churches of England had 
arranged a mass demonstration for the purpose of emphasizing "The 
Social Message of Christianity," A huge procession, led by leaders of 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the non-conformist 
churches, assembled at Bedford Square and inarched to Hyde Park, There 

.Seven simultaneous addresses were given in various sections of the park, 

« 

The present social social was denounced in terms of severity. Principal 

Garvie^ declaring! "There is judgment awaiting it. It is damned, and 

Alml^ity 

I dansi it in the name of God,* William Temple, later Archbishop of 

A 

Canterbury, shouted* "This system organised upon non-Christian principles, 
has broken down repeatedly and involved the world in perpetual misery. 


program 

..v ■ -- f 


each 
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It Must go," Father McNab, a Dominican priest, said* "I advise you to 

go out and murder, not men, no, never murder men, but murder systems 

contrary to the will of Almighty God," Following eaoh address, e*eb ■//<£_ 
a proclamation 

chairman read sexb4#jeks> vhich had been agreed upon in advance, and 

A. 

which included these wordss "It further records its conviction that the 
present system, being based largely on unrestricted competition for private 
and sectional advantage, must be brought to an end, since it fosters the 
sins of avarice and injustice, lays a yoke of thraldom upon masses of 
men and women, and leads almost inevitably to war,* That we Americans 
were startled to hear prominent churchmen using this language is putting 
it mildly. 

After a truly wonderful experience in England, we went to Germany, 

stopping enroute in Holland to visit the Peace Palace at the Hague, 

Our most impressive speaker in Berlin was Walter Ratheanu, Minister 

of Reparations in the German cabinet. We were addressed by Professor 

Eduard Meyer, the eminent historian, and a dozen leadin^hurchmen end 

educators. We went to the home of Ur, George Michaells, former Chancellor 

of the German empire, who spoke to us about conditions in Germany 

gave us interesting info mat ion concerning the Kai S er 0 In Berlin we 

saw something of the child-feeding program carried on by the Quakers m 
Itwaa qk w s " 1 JaCe. S 

where^a >ni IT-t an- ohi 1 dren -a.-day being given rtvr -vmrm away, 

Sherwood Eddy, Eduard C, Linde man and I secured permission to 
visit Upper Silesia, on the border between Poland and Prussia. The 
entire district was being guarded by French, British and Italian troops, 
pending the decision of the league of H&tions whether it would be awarded 
to Germany or to Poland. The German Foreign Office placed two officials 
and two motor cards at our disposal, We motored for nearly three hundred 
miles through the district, and were brought face to face with the aftermath 
of war. 

In Dresden I sat spellbound for an hour before Raphael's Slstlne 
Madonna^ fa Munich p spent a day in the art gallery there. Then I 
went through Affitria to Verona and Milan in Italy, where I saw the 
original Leonardo da Vinci*s famous painting. The Last Supper 0 On 
the return journey I visited Lucern, Interlaken, Bern, Iausanne and 
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Geneva,, I spent two days in Paris, where in the Louvre I saw the famous 

Venus de Mile, the Code of Hamurabi and many other objects of Interest* 

^ was then my privilege to attend the annual Trades ^nion Congress in 

C&rdiff| Wales, where I listened to the proceedings and met many famous 

labor leaders* An unforgettable experience was a luncheon with Robert 
Smillie, the Abraham Lincoln of the labor movement* 

,$>s I look baok upon these eight weeks, I find it difficult to 

imagine an experience which would have packed more vital education into 

such a short time* 

III 

The party of thirty In 1923 included Reinhold Niebuhr, William 


Soarlett, Eugene £ Barnett, Janes E« Maurer, William Orville Mendenhall, 

John 

Heber H* Earper, Miles E e Krumbine, Ray Ewers.-, B« F, Lamb, William 

A 

K, Anderson, John G 0 Fieok* 

Again Jismle Mallem brought before us an impressive array of 

speakers, ineluding Lord Ealdane, Lord Milner, Ramsay MacDonald, 

Arthur Render son, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Murray, J. L. Garvin, Maude 
Several of us 

Royden, ft iinrl i si i nin h wiri had interviews with H* G* 

A 

Wells, Lloyd George and F 0 W, Norwood* I was fortunate enough to get 

a seat in the gallery of the Eouse of Commons for the great day of 

debate on the capitalistic system, participated in by Lloyd George, 

Raj&say MacDonald, Arthur Eenderson and others* Lord and Lady Actor 

Invited us to their country house for an afternoon of fun and relaxation* 

The high point of our enjoyment was witnessing Bernard Shaw stand in iiu fy* 

respond te 0 

Wrtrtl questions with brilliant repartee * 

A 

La Paris our group was given reoeptions by the Governor of the 


a circle and 


Bank of Franoe and the daily Le Matin * At the latter reception 
John Ray Ewers, minister of the East End Christian Church in Pittsburgh, 
always a venturesons soul, partook of a few drops too much champagne, 
and murmured in my ears "If I taka another glass, I will burst into 
a baccalaureate address'." Since most of us did not expeot to be called 
for such a presentation, we left the stuff strictly aleme* We were 
addressed on various days by a suoeession of notable members of 
government, editors, and religious leaders. We also had a memorable 
trip aoross the battlefields to Arras, Lens and Vimy Ridge. 
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In Berlin we were Addressed by cabinet Mmbers, the American 
Ambassador, prominent industrialists, trade union officials, and sooial 

workers. We were in the Re inch stag for the last address that Chancellor 

tVlr } /7^) si 

Cun° K and witnessed the uproar created by the cosmamist rosmberso ^ 

GT Earlier had gone from London te 

Re inhold Niebuhr, William Scarlett and I to the Ruhr, which 

A 

was under French armed occupation. Everywhere we encountered barbed wire, 
fined bayonets, angry scowls and bitter hatred.^ 


I¥ 

The 1924 party was increased in site to nearly one hundred Mmbers, 

Judge Florence B. Allen, 

including Ernest F. Tittle, Re Inhold Niebuhr, Irving H. Maurer, Charles 

s bf'ilJ/&m 5o«ir/<?//. A 

Cla#on Morrison, Ben M e Cherrlngton, Norman B. Nash, Anne Guthrie, / * 

Nevin Sayre, \£e~*-c*** 

The program arranged by Mallon -gainst was superior, the speakers 
including seven members of the cabinet, Norman Angell, Robert Smillle, 

" S'* 

Harold Laski, George Imnsbury, Studdert Kennedy, Lord Robert Cecil, 

Graham Wallas, Jo Ao Hobson, Philip Kerr 0 In Berlin we had the privilege 
of hearing former Chancellor Michaelis, Secretary of Labor Brauns, 

Count Harry Kessler, Profesor Schueeking, T)r 0 Quitte, Adolf Deism&n, 

A 

Julius Richtem Pastor LaSeur, Arnold Wolfers. While in Geneva we 

* were favored with addressed by various Mnibers of the secretariat of 

fcc**fj*a*c*- d 

the league of Nation* In Paris we heard Mo L» Jehaux, the famous labor' 

A 

leader, Andre Monod, and various government officials sad editors. 

Several of us went to the International Conference of the Fellowship 

of Reconciliation at Bad Boll in Southern Germany, and were privileged to 

have fellowship with men and women from a score of countries. We were 

• specially impressed by Sigmund Schultze, and Pr 0 Rages, 

C onstantlnople, 

A small company of us went to Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Athene 
and A. 

^WttBelgr&de. In the various centers, prog ama were arranged for us 

and we had many hours of discussion with leaders from various professions. 

We were able to get an insight into conditions in the Balkans that would 

have been difficult to obtain in any other way 0 






f 




(rv, ! 

U-y Almostly hourly the value of the mark diminished. From the time a 

„ v ’ '' ' ' \•' 

workman received his weekly wages until he oeuld spend it on the necessities 


r 


of life, much of its value had disappeared* For a modest tip in the restaurant, 
hokckg we left a pile Of marks that tilted the plate* Acute suffering 
and accompanied by venomous hatred, and life was a literal nightmare, I 
wrote home that events were driving Germany toward extremism, and that 
%Zh«ES ”there can be only one end to the mad policy of mllitarlm now 
dominant in France and 

! went te t Dresden, Prague and 



After our sobering experiences in the Ruh|£ Niebuhr, Scarlett and 


r r 


I 'flew from Cologne" to London in three hours, croa^s^he Channel in thirteen 

A v 

minute’s - which would now be oounted a snail 1 s pa cel 

*■ . 



We visited the Aoropolis and wandered among the ruins of the Parthenon 0 

A 

3y speoial permission r of the Greek Government, we were permitted to 
return to the Acropolis for sunset and moonlight , an unforgettable 
experience* Wte stood on Mars Bill, where Paul preached his memorable 

sermon. _ nnt\ ‘< 1 ' ■ 
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mily si gnificant aspect 

Let Be repeat that the ligitfiMm of these study tours eras our 

. K ' 

fellowship with other members of the group and the <&&£&te /of the persons 

A 

who addressed us* The 1926 group was large and included Justin W c 
Nixon, Mordec&i Johnson, Bromley Oxnaie, William Scarlett, Burns Chalmers, 
Sidney Gamble, William H. Danforth, Chester Rowell, Charles Clayton 
Morrison, Jerome Davie, Fred W 0 Ramsey, Tally Kholes, Louise Gates, 

Me Ashby Jones, Hu$i C. Burr, Bluer A. Fridell, Wilburjjr H* Fowler, 

George S• Lackland, John Knox, Harold B 0 Mohn, Gale Seaman, Harrison 
So Blliott, Charles S. Ketchare. 

The high point of the tour was an interview granted to eight of 

us by President Einden.berg in Berlin, On his desk we noted the mottos 

and 

"Work and Pray," dk were told by men who knew him well that he was a 

A 

devout Christian, perhaps sa Old Testament Christian, who had gone to 

war for the Kaiser as a ssrvic# to God* After i<he program in Paris, 

j£ ^ CaiftY* - ’fon<?&7ZiS — 

Bromley Oxnam, Tally Knees and I went to Geneva and Rome, before joining 

the group in London for the concluding portion of the program there. 

Then a score of us visitsd Soviet Russia, the first seminar group 

to have this experience. In 1926 few fsxslxsex Americans were in 

Russia, so we received much publicity and aroused considerable curiosity. 

The Government was eager to resume diplematic relations with the United 

States, and sought to make a favorable impression upon us. Three members 

of our party spoke Russian, and we were permittedt to movo about frooly, 

although most of our time was consumed with planned trips to places 

selected for us - factories, laboratories, stores, hospitals, rest 

homes, churches, libraries, kindergartens, schools, prisons, art galleries, 

museums. TO# were permitted to visit the Kremlin, where we attended an 

amateur play presented by soldiers of the Red Array, and heard them sing 

their revolutionary songs. TTe joined the throngs that passed silently 

by the embalmed body of Lenin in a simple tomb 0 Although he had been dead 

for two and a half years, we counted as many as two thousand persons wilting 

in line to see his lifeless face. 





I 







TOs spent & memorable evening talking with Chicherin, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Jerome Davis, of our party, was granted a long inter¬ 
view with Joseph Stalin, and gave us a full report of what was said* 

Tfe listened to a vivid desoription of the early days of the revolution 
by Peters, formerly head of the dread Cheeka, the Instrument of the Red 

Terror, A dozen men high up in various departments of the Government 

We traveled far into the interior to Nishni-Novgorod and down 
addressed us and answered questions. iSCaudaaxsdbdbcSK the Volga River 

to Kazan, where we interviewed the President and the Vioe-President of 
the Tartar Republio, Everywhere we entertained lavishly, including 
plentiful supplies of vodka for breakfast« One of uy amusing ex¬ 
periences was to sit across the table from Charles Clayton Mferrlsen, 

Editor of The Christian Century, olear 

when he made”'the mistake of thinking that a rtnrar glass of vodka was 

drinking water and took a big gulp before he discovered his error. 

Did he splutter and did his face get redo 

Before me now is a picture in the rotogravure section of the New York 

Times of our party with the crown jewels of the Czars spread out before 

us on tables. As i look at the faoes in the pioture I am reminded of 

seeing 

how many guards were gxKHriniftng the jewels and watching our every 

move, 

TOiile it now seems incredible, Sherwood Eddy arranged for a meeting 

with high officials of Ihe government at the end of our trip for the 

purpose of presenting to them our oriticisms of what we had seen and 

heard and giving them opportunity to reply. During a long session, six 

members of our party spoke in turn about their impressions, to which 

detailed replies were made by Bolshevik spokesmen. Wien Sherwood Eddy 

challenged the leader of the Godless society to debate on 

religion, such a public discussion was arranged, with Sherwood Eddy and 

Julius Hecksr presenting the case for religion and two Communists taking 

so far as 1 have been able to learn, 

the side of atheism* This was the first and the last time that a foreigner 

/\ 

was given this freedom in the Soviet Union. 
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la Leningrad wo interviewed high officials and went the round 
of interesting sights , including the revolutionary museum in which 
is portrayed the historic struggle for freedom from the Czars. /(gr%r' 3 **ear) 
Prom Leningrad to London we went by boat, touching at Helsinki in 


Finland and Stockholm in Sweden 0 



The 1929 party including Paul Hutchinson* President TTilliam J„ 
Hutchinsj President Ellen Pendleton# Ben Cherrington# Pavid Bryn-Jonesj 

Jlshby Jones# Burris A 0 Jenkins 0 John Kevin Sayre* «o$r 

y < Ge» i~f*-, 

-'The individuals who addressed us included Viscount Cecil, Sir 

A 

Lillis 1 '! Bederidge, S 8 f, -o Eatcliffe, H. N. Brailsford, Sir J 0 Ao Salter, 

Seebohm Rowntree, Herbert Cray, 

Norman Angell,jjB^(£00£0k L e P„ Jacks, ^Tiobham Steed, G„ P. Gooch. 

A 

Again we were given a reception by Lord and Lady Astor/, where once 

. Lord Allenby 0 

more we listened to the repartee of Bernard Shawi and talked with 

Vh 

While the other members of the party went to the Continent, I 

remained in London for concentrated work on a new book. National 
4 daily 

Defense. For i—sft weeks I appeared at the British Museum Library at 
the hour of opening and remained until the bell told us we must leave. 


The books that I needed to consult were available and the atmosphere of 
the library was favorable to serious study. Often I was thrilled by 
the realization that many of the most eminent men and women of the 
English-speaking world had sat in the chairs all about me, and many 
immoytal volumes had been written within these walls© Never have I 

A 

concentrated so exclusively upon one task as during those weeks of 


opportunity. And I rejoiced upon receipt of a cablegram informing me 

that my book Jesus or Christianity had been accepted as first choice 

by the Religious Book of the ^onth Club. 
a.(Lc*o zjK 

Alma the party to Paris, Geneva, jtffit Berlin 

A 

and the Soviet tfnicn<> After six weeks of writing, I started for 

Constantinople, where I met , Sharwdod and Maud, for the long 

A 

fcriis^across the Near East to India and China, about which I will 
write in a later chapter 0 
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V*> 

An unforgettable experience enroute was a visit to Serajevo in 
Bosnia, where the Serbian youth named Princip assassinated the 
Archduke F eriinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and precipitated a 
chain of events which led to the First World War, It gave me a queer 
feeling to stand on the very aftot where the fateful shot was fired a 
On Sunday I attended services at the Roman Catholic Church and also 
at the Greek Orthodox Church, 

In Belgrade, Budapest and Adrianople I had many 
interviews and saw many historic and interesting places, before 
joining Alma in Constantinople, 


o/ievKe^. & erL ' 

The eight trips to Europe Tirirnirti• rfirrrra» t me a world 

A 

outlook, In preparation for the 

successive seminars, I read widely about the countries to be 

visited, and /every year brought home a supply of books picked up as I 

A 

went from &&&&&& place to place, I not only did more reading 

•So t./*- ( 

about the political, economic and religious conditions in the various 

lands, but my was done with more zest and thoroughness. Through 

^rytO*c*r 

the years I was enabled to listen to and talk with notable men and women 

in a dozen capitals, and see many of the famous^places of Europe. Intimate 

A American 

friendships were formed with many of the ablest religious and educational 

j\ 

leaders ia&eSsa^Jisia^fec^jjckm^who were members of the various seminars, 
indeed is tA'i 

^piindebtedness to Sherwood Eddy for making available these unsurpassed 
privileges,^ 















Chapter 12 

THE AMERICA IN WHICH I BEGAN TJORK AS AN EVANGELIST 


I have just been reading again two pamphlets that I published 

in 1921, and it is difficult for me to put myself back into the 

atmosphere of those days when I began my independent career as an 

evangelisto Wages were low, hours were long, unemployment was high, 

insecurity was acute, the workers were poorly organized and most of 
extreme concentration of wealth prevailed, 
them were unorganized, governmental interference in industrial strife 

A 

Wfcs usually on the side of the employers, the unions were harassed 

by industrial spies, strikes were frequently broken by the importation 

of professional strike-breakers, locial legislation for the protection 

of workers was a generation behind that of European countries, child 

labor prevailed widely, the exploitation of women in industry was 

extreme, fear of Bolshevism and a "red scare" had created hysteria 

and produced timidity of attitude toward reducfisg exploitation of the 

oJjttGtcf* Y\S ** 

workers, few clergymen were speaking out on social issues and most of 

A 

those who were articulate took the side of owners and employers,, 

Let me remind you of some details. In June, 1921, I completed 

a 32-page pamphlet. Industrial Facts, upon which I had been working 

£<U*i 


during the period at Ridgewood when Sherwood was providing the 

A 

services of an associate minister. The latest income tax figures 


showed that in the entire nation only three million individuals 
annual 

received an income as high as two thousand dollars, and only half 
that number were in the three-thousand-dollar classo The federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations reported that at least one-third 
and possibly one-half of the families of wage earners engaged in 
manufacturing and mining "earn in the course of the year less than 
enough to support them in* anything like a comfortable and decent 
condition,"* Women*s wages averaged less than fourteen dollars per 
week when they were able to find work. Unemployment for the nat 


192Jkwas about four millions, 


N l 


vq S' 
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In the iron end steel industry about half of the employees 

worked ’’the twelve-hour" day, actually from eleven to fourteen hours, 

and -iws.than one-quarter had hours less than sixty per week 0 
- - - - ' '>?e ex 



A for the nation 

%S»jj Unskilled workers averaged fifty-four 

A 

hours per week, as compared with sixty hours in 1890, and the figure^£t^ 

it flBt had been />? ^/, ** 

1926 was the same as &&&£& n'nnrinnely 1 

A 

About that time Professor T 0 I, King reported that "two per cent 

of the population owns sixty per cent of the wealth," and that at the 

other end of the scale "the poorest two-thirds of the people own but 

a petty five or six per oent of the wealtho" A federal committee 

estimated that "one hundred and eight men have a controlling influence 

,>) 

over oapital far in excess of one-fourth of the wealth of America* 

Mr. Louis D 0 Brandeis, later of the Supreme Court, found that members 
of two banking concerns held 341 directorships in 112 corpo¬ 

rations having aggregate resources or capitalization of twenty-twe 
billion dollarso 

Employers were often bound together for collective action 

through trade associations, and frequently used their aoll eot iv e OH* fetC 

power to fight national unions of workerso Most of them maintained 

the position that workers had a right to band themselves together 

for collective bargaining, but only in local or company unions, and 

not on a national scale 0 In December, 1921, I completed a 32-page/ 
Collective Bargaining, 

pamphlet,dealing with this questions I cited evidence to show 

A 

that the so-oalled open shop movement was in reality an anti-union 
effort, since the coup any unions favored by employers were 

completely under control of managements Ex-President Taft pointed 
out that* "*t is the custom of Bourbon employers engaged in fighting 
labor unionism to the death to oall a closed non-union shop an open 
shop and to call the movement to kill unionism an open-shop movement«" 

^—-Various devices were used to deny employment te union members - 
spies, blacklists, "yellow-dog" contracts in which employees pledged 
themselves not to join unions, and discharging employees for union 
membershipo 
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iring the First World %r labor unions had a substantial 

of about five millions 

growth, reaching a peak membership^in 1920, and dropping thereafter 

until 1930 when there were only 3,400,000 union members in all the 

nation, out of thirty million workers 0 It was seventeen years after 

I began my work of evangelism that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 

was organized under the leadership of Philip Murray, During those years 

the American Federation of Labor was composed of skilled and semi-skilled 
while 

workers ,«B*^the mass of unskilled industrial workers, women in industry, 
and farm laborers were outside ^of o/ganfzed labor. 

Not only was organized business powerful, while the bargaining 
power of employees was weak, the government of the nation, as well as 
state and local government, was on the side of owners and employers. 
Following the war^ citizens were tired, disillusioned, and sick 

ef idealistic efforts to reform the world. They wanted to be left nl»r> e 
as they responded to the drive of self-interest, "Keep the government 
out Oi. business'* was the sentiment of all except an jnneffective minority. 
This slogan did not really repremfcnt the desires of business nmn •»& who 
h a d. long been accustomed to governmental interference on their side, 
with tariffs, subsidies, franchises, limited liability through in¬ 
corporation, injunctions against labor union activity, the use of police 
and troops in breaking strikes. "Keep the government out of business" 

meant to them freedom from interference && as they 

/lou^-e.y' 

used their financial and industrial in pursuit of their own gain, 

A 

The experience of the American Federation of Labor with government 

had made its leaders fearful of governmental action. They worked for a 

legal limitation of hours of labor, for legislation protecting workers 

from industrial hazards, for a graduated incone tax, for the extension 

of publio education. But they were lukewarm or hostile to the nixiimm 

wage and to governmental insurance against the hazards of sickness, 

accidents^ ana unemployment. Samuel frompers and his associates in 
^ house )— 

the A, F, of L 0 put their faith in economic of organized workers 

a /\ 

and were fearful of reliance upon governmental action,, 

This temper of the country was responsibility'for the election of 
Warren Gamaliel Harding in 1920 by the overwholmening vote of 16 million 






votes to nine millions for James M. Cos, less than a million for 

0»+s set* *i S* 0 rf t ?£< J.forty * *'**?/* 

Eugene V, Pebs- The record of ny doings in those days reminds me that 

I voted for ? a F, Christiansen, the candidate of the Farmer Labor 

Party, who received only 26,541 votes, Iffy vote/for Woodrow TTilsen 

in 191 2 'i'lyfrbk my only selection^ of the winning candidate for (J , r 

A Jbv *9 *c*Cy'yt&UJ 

President or the United States* 1324 ray ballot went to Robert Mo 

$S to ray intimate friend 

La Fol lette, ttiA t then six times %&: NorraanThomagp and to A dial Stevens on 0 

A 

Harding did little carraigning, simply appealing to the country 
to return to normalcy, t® a period of serenity in politics. His cabinet 
was composed of men who reflected the attitude of big business. His 
Secretary of the Treasury was one of the richest men in the nation, his 
Secretary of the jGterior shamefully used political office for his own 
gain and was sentenced to prison, Harding’s four appointments to the 
Supreme Court guaranteed that its influence would remain on the side of 
entrenched ptivilege^and adverse to the policies of organized labor, 

Calfoin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover continued the conservative policies 
of Harding’s administration. As late as the days of Herbert 

A 

Hoover in the Hhite House, he insisted that the federal government had 
no financial responsibility for the unemployed. 

Thus it was that during the opening years of my evangelistic work 


the mood of the country was strongly conservative, with vast power in 

the hands of owners and employers, with skilled workers organized for 

their own interests, with unskilled workers practically unorganized, 

\J 

with government in its exectdve, legislative and judical departments 

hostile to many forms of social legislation which we now take for granted. 

The dice of public policy were loaded in favor of the status quo and 

against stfcstantial changes in the economic order. 

The situation was even more extreme because the hysterical fear 

of "reds” led to bitter persecution of all dissent from the 

established order* Victor Berger, elected by the voters of Wisconsin, 

$ 

was twice debarred from taking his^eat in Congress as a Socialist, although 

his point of view was substantially the same as that upon which Norman 
{fY* iJyt h Y&f 

Thomas campaigned six times as cand44&%e of the Socialist Party. The New 

York legislature S^sziiid five duly elected Socialists 
A 











on the direct charge that no Socialist could he Son^itred loyal to 
the Constitution, The Judicial Committee of the Assembly described the 
expelled men as members of "a disloyal organization composed ex- 

of perpetual traitors," The Judiciary Coramitteei In idle 

Kev/ York TimeS appeared an approving editorial: "It was an American 
vote altogether, a patriotic vote. An immense majority of idle American 
people will (£p., approve and sanction the Assembly 1 s action," The 
Vice-President of the United States, in an effort to demonstrate the 
prevalence of dangerous radicalism, cited the fact that the girl 
debaters of Radcliffe had upheld the affirmative in an intercollegiate 
debates "Resolved, that the recognition of labor unions by employers 
is essential to successful collective bargaining," 

An eminent histori&ttof that period declares that "it was an 
era of lawless and disorderly defense of law and order, of unconsti¬ 
tutional defense of the Constitution, of suspicion and civil conflict - 
in a very literal sense, a reign of terror,,. The public wls jumpy 
and would condemn any cause on yihich the Bolshevik label could be 
pinned,,. Innumerable gentlemen now discovered that they could defeat 
whatever they wanted to defeat by tarring it conspicuously with the 
Bolshevik brush.^T Big-navy men, believers in compulsory military 
service, drys, anti-cigarette campaigners, anti-evolution Fundamentalists, 
defenders of the moral order, book censors, Jew^iaters, Hegro-haters, 
landlords, manufacturers, utility executives, upholders of every sort 
'tP&fr- cause, good, bad, and indifferent, all wrapped themselves in 
Old Glory and the mantle of the Founding Fathers and allied their 

opponents with Lenin,, e A cloud of suspicion hungj^ in the air, and 

% 

intolerance became an American virtue 0 .o There was hardly a liberal 
civic organization in the land at which these protectors of the 
nation did not bid the citizenry to shudder,,. The fear of the 
radicals was accompanied and followed by a fear of being thought 
radical," 


elusively 
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s ta ..&&&, 5citstitution 0 Jf&r s* Elisabeth rilling did, not publish her 

yytf's )'€/• Y&*nA&frer?tS' 

Red Network until 1934, but similar e ^nft ettt o had long been circulated 

A \Mto t 

in mimeographed form by several national organizations and appear*^ 

f in conservative publications* The Lusk Committee of the 

New York Legislature was the forerunner of national and state committees 
have 

which used the power of government te label even* mild forms of dissent 

* 

as "TlniAmericano' 1 Indeed, the evidence is voluminous that successive 

reforirf in American life - the eight4iour day, the abolition of child labor, 
the Interstate Commcerce Commission, 

the income tax, the Federal Reserve Bank, postal savings banks, parcels 
^ fay O' 

post, and all forms of social security - been attributed to the 
and activities ^ 

propaganda of "reds’* and "radicals •" 

Jl revival of the lu Klux Klan w a ated fear and hostility toward 
Catholics, A* 

Negroes, Jews,and immigrants* In the early 20’s I discovered 

As 

that a substantial proportion of the officers in a church where 


I was holding an. evangelistic meeting were members of the Elan* Segregation 

was accepted as a part of tiie divine order,b y-msgt* iisw p lo ">n hi'iu 5i » ulh •amd- 

* ^ yijir-fcv hqt lj r Many newspapers and journals kept 

the country in constant fear of "the yellow peril," to the accompaniment 

of discriminatory legislation against Orientals* Lynching had long been 

resorted to in the endeavor te "keep the Negro in his place," although 

it was the 44 * insulting term "nigger" which was customarily used* 

1929 


^- 1 have just been reading again a book published in 


by "Walter 


TOiite, Rope and Faggot , the appalling story of lynching in the United . 

half a century / 

States o For the number of individuals lynched 


m* one hundred per year 0 luring the first ten years of my life the 

Lc^are- 

number was 1665, while the ^ | * Ji ** from 1920 to 1927 had dropped to 
304* But whereas an average of ^only" thirty-eight human beings 
were lynched in these latter years, the forms of violence became more 
extremeo In the ten years beginning in 1918, forty-two of the 

victims were burned alive, the bodies of sixteen others were burned 
after death, other viotims were tied to an automobile and dragged 
to death through the streets, beaten to death, and drowned* Fifteen 
per cent of the victims "were done to death with abnormal savagery*" 
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In that period it was written* "An uncomfortably large percentage of 
American citizens can read in their newspapers of the slow roasting alive 
of a human being..» and turn, promptly and with little thought, to the 
comic strip or sporting page 0 Thus has lynching become an almost integral 
part of our national folkwayso" 

In 1921 most clergymen were conservative, theologically and socially. 

tL - j ■- yy%t *7 

Only -r tiny pi a f ri n 3 n ^** * **"** speaking freely on economic 

questions or grappling with social problems. Of the articulate preachers, 

a-high ' pp o p e rt - i wi suppported segregation 

l o*re- /vj Mgjr eCovvarHic />*/*£*<&/ 6&A'e.rfs ' 

and conservative Walter Rauschenbusch*s water-shed 

A A 

volume, Christianity and the Social Crisis, had been published only 
fourteen years previously, four years before I entered Drake University. 

The preaching of the social gospel was limited to a small number of 
ministers. Not many church leaders were dabbling in economic and _ 
political questions, except in support of prohibition/ and O/0#Sf ///H 

“ A 

vice and gambling. 


/in the 1920’s foreign policy was rooted in isolationism. The 

moral fervor of the First World War had ebbed away, and the minds of 

the American people were dominated by extreme forms of nationalism. 

The United States refused membership in the League^of Nations ^and^in the^ 

World Court. A disastrous effort was made to collect the^debts owed 

ioade difficult 

by Allied governments. This endeavor tf «j*»te^the abandonment of the 

Allied , . „ n 

_- l M attempt to collect fantastic sums in reparations from Germany, 

A that country 

and was a primary factor/ in the economic ruination of tB0 which 
made possible the rise of Hit derismo 

CTriuring that period the policy of armed intervention in other lands 

was continued, in V*» effort to protect American life and property. Armed 

* 

force was used in Honduras, Panama, Guatemala, Soviet Russia, Costa Rica, 

Greece, Nicar&uga, Cub & , Greenland, Dutch Guiana, and Iceland. Later 

m Assistant Secretary of State compiled an annotated list of 

A 

144 instances of undeclared^ armed hostilities or armed occupation by 

/V» .***)<• ^ 

American troops in other lands A 
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This chapter does not purport to be a comprehensive examination 
of American life in 1921. I have tried merely to remind you of the 
social and religious climate in which I began my work as an evangelist, 
and to Efc*^ that atmosphere. years later I dealt 

with the brighter side in a volume which I edited, 

Recent Gains in American Civilization , in which a dozen eminent 
writers summarized advances in various areas of life G With the 
utmost emphasis let me bring into your consciousness the indubitable 
fact that when I returned from Europe in the fall of 1921 and began 

Y>»////»*•$ 

preaching across the country, Kfgifc r fgogfrrlifrgy of our peop e 
were ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed flacked many of the essentials 
of a good life, and were victimized by manifold forms of exploitation 

and persecution** 


















Chapter IS 

PB0CUIMXK3 THE! SOCIAL SOSJ3L 

The designation "social cos pel" nay be misleading because it is 
eoretlmee interpreted as meaning contrast to the "personal gospel," In 
^y own mind there hat tonne never been this separation# There is only one 
Christian gospel# Hie good news about Ced and nan# with Its rootage ef 
salvation for the individual and for society, "Social gospel" is used merely 
for the purpose ef emphasis# contrast with the message which stresses only 
personal relations. 

In my spoken And written message through the years# I have slung te 
both aides ef the one gospel# and have alternated in emphasising one «A 
then the other, Vy various books have dealt pnost equally wiHi the personal 
aspects and the sooial side of Christianity, In looking ever old announce¬ 
ment e of meetings# I notice Many tsploa an jrayer and the nurture of the 
spiritual life, Uore frequently# however# Hie subjects had to do with the 
meaning of the Christian gospel in group end corporate lift# la Hie realne 
of eesnMd.ee* race relatione# polities end international affaire# Cue 
reason for this preponderant ©aphasia sas sy cow'ietioo about eonparativo 
seed# A hundred ministers were preaching about salvation of individuals 
for every clergyman who was pleading far Hie application of the Christian 
way in the controversial sonoe ef sooial relations* Then I had made 
special preparation for the discussion of sooial jroblewa, In 1981 and 
the years fallowing only a few clergymen in all the land had taken time 
for sustained study of Industrial problems and international relations as 
I had been privileged to do# 
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So an oblivion wu imposed to preach the boo lei gospel, end most; 
ooumitteas requested such subjects, The result of ell this see thet I 
soon, plunged inis e round of meetings, forums, conferences end convent ions 
whloh kept ns from hone half the time* A rare degree of fresdsnuns 
afforded because Sherwood Eddy paid s salary of *3,000 per year, soon 
Increased to f5,000, provided of flee space sad stenograph ie assistance, 
made available usury books and periodicals* From 1921 onward ho supported 
sy work and oauaoe for itoleh 1 was responsibletc the extent of *8Q,000* 

I considered nyself an evangelist, althou#i net operating in 4 he 
usual fashion of eonduotlag meetings In the same plaoe for several -neks* 

Hoot of v opoaklng ms done la oneway stands, usually with three 
addressee| before ministerial associations, luncheon olUbs, women* i 
clubs, college assemblies, church suppore, f oru— sold other evening 
meetings* Sometimes - would remain In the same city for several days, 
and occasionally 1 would conduct meetings for a week in the same church, 

Hy style of speaking ms suoh that T did net prepare soveral 
*’dresses sad repeat them frequently* % remner of s pee oh ms more 
conversational and Informal* I endeavored to keep wyaelf saturated with 
the subject* and spoke as prompted by the cocas Ion, Of eeurse, the basic 
facts did net change day by day, but ?y arrangempnt was constantly varied* 
Even so, there was muoh repetition, and sometimes criticism cans for 
not presenting fresh material* A friend once eom^nted that my addresses 
sounded too nuoh as If they had been taken from nn encyclopedia* and the 
observation ms often mads that ry material was too heavy aiv’ not sufficiently 
lightened with Illustrations and humor* I never began presentations with 
funny stories, but tried to make ay first sentence count. Constantly I 
strove for depth of oontent* elarlty, logical arrangement, and vigor* 
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I was greatly benefit ted la ny publlo speaking by const mat study sod. 
writing. There wee e helpful Interact ion between th» spoken m& tl» 
written word, ^hile in college I wee engrossed in toe may outside 
activities *• de thorough study, tut over sinoe beginning 

with Stormed in 1916 I her* retd widely and have written voluminously, 
MM of sy friends say ad nans o un i 

X alMye derived nuoh froe wy sneaking, end it woe never difficult 
to convince ay self that I had done well, Of** ths ©*el*n»ti«i burst 
ft»rth, "That was a good meting tonight! 0 which really meant that T *u 
pleased with nyself, Enough compliments always owe to a publio speaker 
to keep hi a ago Inflated, and it never woe said of ns that ay self-esteem 
hod flattened out litas a punctured tiro. My beginning had sore thing to do 
with all this, because at the outset fherweod told me plainly that I would 
Moor make an effective speaker and advise* no to stick to writing as ay 
vocation, ^»11 renaMered is an ocoasicti mar his hose when ws walked 
round and round ifcllo he pounded away at aw in repeated warnings net to 
E*t any illusions that I me a public speaker* And the fact is that I 
haw never had the ability to attract audiences of considerable else, nor 
to increase attendance at meetings from night to night, or from week to 
week when conducting a series af presentations, Kith eamaerwnt I have 
watched the my in viilsh attendance ^rew days by day at meetings of Henry 
Cmne, Sherjood and ether friends* The hug© audiences which I have 
addressed were conferences and oemventions and "ro«dy-mrie" meetings, 

One of the themes need frequently me an interpretation of the 
historical baokgrmmd ef the teaching of Jetmsj the situation which he 
faced, the alternatives before him, and the events leading to his eruoi- 
fixlon, Then I spoke on "The Keening ef the Cress," I was nyself deeply 
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mowd. Maty publle presentations war* summarise of ny understanding af 
■what It means to live In sonos of controversy as a good member af Cod's 
family. Wy standards of evaluation wore the stature of Christ for the 
jd Iduel.aad the kingdom of Cod on earth as the test of soolal practices* 
Often T began by saying that every tine no -ray the Lord's jrayer we are 
asking for drastlo changes in the present social order, for surely no one 
oould mistake our existing society for the reign of Cod on earth, 

V Y ▼lews on the economic order moved steadily toward the pooitIon of 
the British labor movement, with its mixed system. Its program of national¬ 
ising only the primary means of production and distribution. Its political 
party. Its trade unions. Its adult education and denonratio socialism, I 
was strongly drawn ta this middle position between capitalism and communism, 
and was never tamp tad to approve of a competitive society or to flirt with 
Moscow, Religious convictions. Including Christian pacifism, kept w from 
any lnelinatlon te Join in united frents with communists « After the short 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1926, T never went back, preferring te study 
more intensively the British labor movement. Indeed, a friend used to 
re proa oh ms for having such a phobia against costmwlsm. 

In emphasising the contrasts between cornmnlets and socialist Christians, 
I often called attention to these points of difference! 

Boolallgt Christians 

peaceful change 

parliamentary democracy 
through representatives 

elected by popular vote 

freedom of speech, press* 
assembly, end organisation 


lathed of soolal 
changei 

Fern of govern- 
msntL 


Method of treat¬ 
ment of oppemente 


Leniniefc-f tallnlsm 
and Communist 

"’arty 

Violent seizure of 


dictatorship of the 
proletariat as long 
as necessary 

liquidation! suppres 
sion to the extent 
required 
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Vethode #f ftoquir- 

lne public onr»r- 
•hlp cf giant In¬ 
struments of pro¬ 
duction and dis¬ 
tribution* 


confiscation without 
payment 


purchase through 
rlp;ht cf eminent do 
main end payment ef 
fair price 


Attitude toward 
religions 


hostility and deter¬ 
mined effort to up¬ 
root not only ecele- 
•laatloal institutions 
but alee religious 
Ideas 


resolute determination 
to Inaugurate .Jesus* way 
ef life In all relation¬ 
ships 


Self-interest, h soever enlightened, never angled te me as being a 
Christian incentive te economic behavior. Constantly I quoted the words of 
our Lord that eelf-oenteredness is death, while -cdfioenteredness and peeple- 
oenteredn*,. bring life. The Christian spirit is that of the family ex¬ 
tended to all relationships, i:any tines I used the change in attitude 
toward public education as an illustration ef the transition required in 
e R * * formerly a child received as much education as his 

parents oould afford, while the idea now accepted is that a child Is entitled 
te as good education as the csnsunlty can afford. So Jt should be with 
“ lth * ^oreation, and social security. In eonemlc life the Christie* 

U UP °" "«»*" instead ef "I" and *!*.• Cseparatism la 

mere appropriate In Cod’s home than the competitive struggle for private 
sain. For this reason I became « supporter of the cooperative moment 

an advocate ef cooperative efforts <m the part o' oltiwtn, te Improve 
the semen welfare. 


From the days ef thorough exposure to Herbert Spencer under TYofesscr 
Herriont, was rspslled oy the idea that government Is evil and we shsuld 
have ft* little Of it as possible. Government 1# one instrument among many 
in the hands sf eitisene for the advancement ef the ecstmen good, *»! we 
eheuld have as much ef it ae help* us te achieve the gee* life. r x - 
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perlenee ue to be on guard against totalltarlaninn. To mat be 

cautious about giving government a monopoly* &a we have boon in the field 

of public education# and as we rarely will be In the area of pub lie health. 

A len; with Britioh sooialiots rad Korrtan Thom**, I have never advocated 

o own on owner chip through geroramnnt of all property# Tub toad# a nixed 

system has seemed boot* with the o amandine heights of industrial tond- 
privato 

lag toward monopoly under control of tho people through government* md 
with much cooperation auras oonsumsrs and citizani# Indeed# • Just 
orltlolea of our present social order is that there is not a sufficiently 
wide ownership ef private property in usera* end oensuraars* goods# e 
do not hav« enough private property for use# vrhereua wo have too much 
oonorutration of private property of tho instruments of eoonomio power. 

hong before 1921 X had become tmm of the evils ef raoial d ijorlmin- 
ation and. segregation# So in public address J contrasted tho require¬ 
ments ef the Christian lif* with prevailing practices, !>*y conviction 
about tho equality of races in Cod’s sigfit was deepened by experience* 
as I moved in and rat of Negro colleges and churches and conferences# 
Friendship la the best antidote te prejudice# f>c with increasing fervor 
I preached the Christian gospel of brcther.’iood with its demand for 
equality of opportunity and equality of statue# 

Tho privilege* I enjoyed enabled ns to grasp the significance ef * 
remark once made by a gentleman on a train# On# fund ay morning T had 
preached at the Rogro college at n rairle View# Tox*b# and had been a 
guest in the home ef its Kegre president# '"hen I boarded the train 
for Houston* I dissevered that 7 was in a Jin Crew oar# The conductor 
motioned tee to come on book# and 1 took a seat beside an elderly white 
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whit* m mi. Ho -aiis curious to know why I get on thot station, This gave 
me K ohance to toll him vfcat a wonderful dinno r 1 had enjoyed at the pres¬ 
ident's hon*>, and to speak of the culture end ohsrra of Jiy host and hortesi« 
After a moevmt of silane*, ho said to no* "Vou haven 1 1 lived *11 your life 
in Texas, have youT" This conversation emphasised the Importance of a favor¬ 
able environment to Christian prootloos* 

Christian pacifism was an important elorrrnt in «y social gospel* Ex¬ 
perience in the war sene, serious study and much reflection, convinced no 
of tho Irreconcilability of the Christian gospel and the method of war, and 
in 1916 T Joined the fellowship of Feconciliation, the year after It wss 
founded. Vy religion crovo me to pacifism, "h® way of Jesus seemed to 
afford no place within its domain for the praotleoa of war. Increasingly 
the conviction possessed me that the my of war is contrary to the will of 
God and should never be sanctioned, ^robably more addresses wore devoted 
to this theme than te any other. Calling Bye®If a pacifistChristian, I 
rarely referred to vyeelf as an absolutist, preferring the designation 
Christian with pacifist oonv lot lens* Vy mind has long been made up that 
sanctioning war would for m bo nothing 1 @bs thrn rebellion against God's 
will. 

For many years I stressed the practical value of pacifist Christianity 
in abolishing war. But with the pausing of tii» the emphasis shifted to 
its rightness, Because of the conviction that war is contrary to tho will 
of fed, t must net sanotlon it or engage directly In its destructive activi¬ 
ties, no mttor what tho consequences may bo. It has become increasingly 

i 

apparent that a citizen cannot completely disentangle himself from tho war 
system, ”ut he can withhold his consent to armed hostilities, ho can 
refuse to plaoo oonfldenoo in tho method of war, and ho oan be a con¬ 
scientious objeotor to war. This does not oonpletely absolved him from 
guilt, and it is imperative that ho live penitently and humbly. 
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efffort wnt lot* the persuaslonef ministers te sake a braak 
with the war system and the sndsever ta pet the churches ta declare It 
ta ba a ila« One af the distressing experiences af ny Ufa was at a mat¬ 
ins of the Federal Council af Churches In Daytsn, share at the eenolusisn 
af *y address am the thane "If war is sin," a bishop and a friend in¬ 
dignantly walked out af the meeting. A teueh af humer was affsrded ly 
inability ta find their hate and sbvisus dlsoamfitura as they stormed about 
the rear af the ehureh. 

One af rry earliest off arte in the field of the social gaepal was to 
help with the formation sf ths Fellowship fsr A Christian Sselsl Order* 
Sherwood Eddy and I became convinced ef the reed fsr a fellowship whioh 
weuld Include pacifists and liberal minded Christ Ians aha were net pacifists, 
and we met with an eneeuracing response. On May 81, 1821, Just prior ts 
sailing fsr Europe with the first seminar, we mat with 28 men and wens* 
from seven religious denominations. This group decided ta preeesd and 
formed a eontlnuatlon eemlttee, which Included Penial A. Paling, ’"1111am 
Adame Prawn, Samuel M. Cavort, and Mrs, Robert £# Speer, On Vovenber 
2nd and 3rd about 128 par sans fram ten states formally brought the F, C, 

3, 0, into being* Sherwood Eddy was elected she 1man and 7 became exec¬ 
utive secretary, end devoted such tine ta the new movement, traveling In 
all parte af the nation and organ/ sing local group#. Among the members 
of ths Patlsoal Cenmlttee /uriag the first year were Paan Charles Reynolds 
Brawn, henry Hitt Crane, Charles W, TilVey, Kufus Jon«is, Blshsp Francis 
J, M<£onnell, A, J, Mnsto, 0, Bromley Oxnant, F, A* Ftelner. Tn 1P24 T 
became chairman of the executive committee, while Relnheld Hiobuhr, Alva 
Taylor, and Ben M # Cherringten served e« regional secretaries, without 
salary* For three suooeasive summers extended conferences were held. 
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«m*r six yes ps of fruitful existence the F. C„ S„ 0. me merged with 
th* Fellowship Reconciliation. Alas and I hod been members slnoe 
1916* Through the years I have known its leaders intimately and have 
formed friendships with many of its members in all parte ef the country. 
Especially mm and affectionate have boon my relations with J ohn Kevin 
Sayre, A, J. Musts. Harold E , Fey, Shorty Collins. Hsward Foster. Claud 
Kelson, R* Tertt -ell, Constance Hunbeugh, Orval Etter and Glenn Smiley, 
An abortive effort in whloh I participated was the League for Intte- 
pendent *elitic*l >otter.. At the end ef 1929 a distinguished company 
met at the Internationa House in »ew T or fc City to eenslder the possi¬ 
bility ef wortrln * for a new polities! party. Among these participating 
were John Dewey, Haul H, feuglas, Sherwood Kddy. Worsen Thomas, A. J, 
Muete, herald Garrison Vlllard. A* impressive national committee ms 
formed, with John Tow*?y as ohalrman, rdnilo I was made e ha Inman of tho 
executive oommlttee. Sens months later H«w*rd T, Williams became 
executive secretary. Time was to prove that the new movement had tec 
many generals and high ecranls cloned effleers and only » few rank and 
fils soldiers. It never had a grass-roots following. In 1930 Alma 
end I joined the Socialist ”arty, in Wiieh we retained membership until 
19S1, when we became o cirri wood of the futility ef naming Socialist 
oandinates, and in 1932 gave our eupport to Adlal Stevenson, 

From all this it is evident that mush of sty time during these '/ears 
was devoted to social problems, in an effort to awaken and o hall we 
Christians to take seriously the applloatlon of °hristl»n prinelplee to 
economics, polities, international affairs and race relations* I was 
blessed with abounding energy and moved at a rapid pace throughout 
the nation. This w«s done at the expense ef ny family, for I was away 
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fr#m hom half the time, **5 frequently o»mo b&ek too exhausted to be 
much of a father to our eon and daughter. 1 never ceased to marvel at 
the wonderful spirit constantly aanifested by Ain*. 





Chapter 14 


TACKWTTC TEE OKITEg STAIRS STEEL COP’'OPA?IOJf 

My attitude toward economic problem was reflected In an article 
published In Die Atlantic tenthly in May, 1922. Early in January a oopy 
ef this manuscript was sent te Judge Gary, ohalman of the ftnpt United 
State* Steel Corporation, with the request that a ms one point eut errors 
of fact and distortions in interpretation. Two days labor cons the reply 
that he would be gltd to talk with me personally about the i**nuserip+ 0 He 
was unable te keep the appoint-wont because ef sickness, but an hour and a 
half was spent In conversation with w. e* Corlett, attorney for the Cor¬ 
poration, and C, L, Close, who was in charge ef Its welfare work* They 
objected te my point ef view, but did net point out e rrors ef fact, 

*wo weeks later T had a mwnbrable interview with Judge ^aryi 
■ J * Carroll, TVesidew* of the Corporation! W, J, Filbert, Comptroller* 

C, T, Closef G, K, Leet, private secretary to Judge Gary, All of then 
were gracious and ww talVed freely about the various sections ef ay 
manuscript,. Again there was dissent from ny point ef view, but no errors 
of fa.ot were called te my attention* Because sf the dominant position 
held by the United States Steel Corporation, it may be well to oonslder 
the article seetien by section. 

The article, vtoich was given lead position by the editor, began with 
a summary of the welfare work done by the Corporation and with ether favar- 
able aspects of its policies* Then eaiae a presentation ef date about hours 
ef labor. Seventy per cent ef all employees of the Corporation were work¬ 
ing the 12-hour shift. Judge 'ary said that they regretted the necessity 
ef suoh long hours, but expressed the Judgment that the cost of ohanging 
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to throe shift* of sight hours would be financially prohibitive. Vr, 

Ferrell said that my of the worker* would object to shorter hours, 
because of higher eturning* por day from the twelve-hour shift* 

Knte* of wages were then discussed. Forty per oent of all employees 
were unskilled md were receiving thrity oent* per hour when employed. 

If an unskilled worker wee en the job twelve hour*, six day* per week, 
fifty-two weeks in the year, hi a annual earning* were *1188*80. whloh nay 
have explained why aocoo of them objected to shortening of hours. This figure 
was then compared with the requires eats of various minimus health and deoensy 
budgets* The evidence indicated that 80.000 employees of the Corporation 
were earning *540 lees per year than the min inns needed for a decent end 
healthy standard of living. Judge Gary was emphatic In expression his 
oenvlotion that wages should be determined by the law of supply and demand, 
rather than baaed upon the needs of worker** 

A detailed presentation ef the financial position of the Corporation 
made it clear that higher wa. es could have been paid, without depriving 
stockholders ef fair dividends* The statement was not disputed that mein 
originally the ateok vas heavily "watered.* that la. without tangible 
prepery value to support it. The entire issue of 808 millions of common 
stook was "pur* water,® In addition to ordinary maintenance, repairs and 
depreciation, a total of 900 million dollars had boon "plow hed back” into 

m 

additions and Improvements. Ftem its beginning the Corporation* a net income 
had been 18& per oent annually on its 868 million* ef oca n o n and preferred 
stock, in spite of the faot that 508 millions of it was at the beginning 
nothing but "water." Judge Gary said that the annual rate of return should 
be 16 per oent. 

The reasons for lew wages end high dividends were then considered, and 
the answer was obvious i the wericers were tasrganlxed. and immense power was 
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oencentrated In the hahds of Ihe d ireotors. Since It a fermion In 1901, 
the Carp ©ration had been at rang ly anti-union. The year before ny article 
appeared. Judge "ary had expressed his attitude toward labor unions in 
these nerds* "whatever nay hare ean ths miitixafand sd nit oendItlone ef 
employment in the long past, and whatever nay have been the results ef 
unionism, concerning which there is raueh uncertainty, there is at present, 
in the opinion ef the large majority ef bath snip layers and employees, ne 
necessity for laber unions j and timet ne benefit er advantage through then 
will aeorue to anyone exeept ike union-labor leaders** 

It was Judg Gary*a convictien that the Individual worker should 
bargain with the Corporation, without the support of a national union. It 
seemed important to emphasise the contrast in bargaining power by sailing 
attention te the financial power ef the Corporatian. Its assets were listed 
as about two and a half billion delars, and it did an annual gross business 
of nearly two billion dollars. Its dlrsstors were also director* in many 
ether corporations with combined a*setts of store than fourteen billion 
dollars* Actual power te melos oruoial decisions was wielded by Judge 
Cary himself, as nay be seen from the statement which he made at the 
annual meeting ef stockholders in 1920* "Since the United States Steel 
Corporation oemranoed business on April 1, 1901, there have boon held, 
inolading the present one, nineteen regular and also ten special stock¬ 
holders 1 meetings. I have hed the honor of presiding at every one, and 
ef voting the major part ef all the outstanding capital stock," 

This enormous power was used te nmnbat unionism throughout the steel 
industry and in ether areas of production and distribution. The Commission 
on Industry ef the Interohureh ' orld lavement had recently pointed out 
that among the Corporation 'b anti-union practices were discharging workmen 







f*r be leasing to a union, black lists against eaten meters, espionage an 4 
the hiring ef labor detectives, the importation of strike breakers, the 
denial ef freed an of speech to union organizers, the use of state police 
in strike breaking, an.' the expenditure of large suns ef mon«y in a publle 
campaign against unionism* 

My article esnoluded with those five quest lens * Should labor be 

regerde as a oomedity to be pirehased at the lowest passible rate, er 
should the cost of maintaining a decent and comfortable standard ef life 
U? ssi'v 3 - isls of determining the lower rates ef pay? £ eoend, 

what are the oeste te society of d iving methers and children under sixteen 
lnte industry because ef the inadequacy of the father* c wage? Third, Is 
Invested capital ethically entitled to an annuel return ef IS jsr cent, or 
•ven 10 per cent. If this Invelve. the payment of Inadequate wages te 
unskilled workers? Feurth, what should be our attitude toward cver- 
capitalisation, the "watering" of stock, and the concealing of profits? 
Fifth, what cfceuld be cur attitude toward employers aho hold in their 
hand, an enormous concentration ef eeonemio power, and id)* rsfuee to 
bargain collectively with their workers through representative, of the 
workers* ow n choice? 

This article was widely quoted and discussed throughout the United 
States, and prompted editorial comment in many newspapers* l t happened 
to appear at exactly the right moment. It was called to the attention of 
President Harding, and there Is reason te say that it had smoothing te 
do with the calling of a meeting of prominent oitisens In the "Mte :i* U8e 
*ut ef which came an appeal to abolish the twelve-hour day. Shortly 
thmeoafter the United States Steel Corporation made publle announcement 
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that it «*• changing t® three shifts of eight hours. One of the letters 
■which pleased me most was from hi shop KeConnell and ended with this 
sentenoe# "But how you pulled off that stunt in that raagosins is beyorrf 





Chapter 16 


OR THFJ CAMTIS AWT IN THR CHURCHES 

For twonty years much of my a peaking me on the oolite ge campus, usually 
in one-day aa" two*^ay standa. Iha normal procedure was an assembly or 
chapel In the morning, a lunch on meeting with faculty members or a serrloe 
•luib, an evening public meeting, with interviews with students and talks 
before classes sandwiched la between* Xt was a streneus life anil was mode 
possible by robust health* Maty nights were spent In college dormitories, 
fraternity houses* and homes - net to mention hotels of all grades of ex¬ 
cellence end other wise. Right after night I was on the Allman, and 
additional strain owue when connections were poor and I had to sit up auoh 
of the night. 

Various elements of the Christian message were presented. At times the 
eeeial gospel was emphasised, and during other periods the personal aspeots 
were stressed. From eld announcements I have taken these subjects Is Jesus' 

V ay of Life Vfictioablo? A Constructive Foreign ercl^i Policy| Seuroes 
of Spiritual Fororj Is Mahatma dfatfel the "neatest ’«n How Alive? Is it 
Patriotio to Support ^ar? The Mena os of Intoleranoei Youth in a Revo- 
lutlonaiy Age) What Reli gion Moans To Wei Great Men I Have Known) Hationalleun 
and Imperialism) Capitalism, Fascism, Communism and Snoiali®nj The finning 
of the Croesi T 'bat Can Youth Me About or? Christianizing Business and 
Industry! Dictatorships* Blaek and Red| The tThriwt of Feonsmlo Concentration 
of ’’ower| The Sermon on the Mount! The Newer Patriotism! Sinning by Syndicate) 
The Eoonoyiios of the Kingdom of : odj If the Lord’s Fraser Should Bo Fully 
Answered, 

Even Then • peaking of the personal aspeots of religion, I rarely made a 
sail for zubllo decision, preferring the praotioe of a period of quietness 
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wad prayer. In which the Individual wa challenged he make a personal 
iawitMBt of himself te Christ end hie w«y ef life. Z recognised the 
value of a public stand cm the pert of Hie ooninced individual, hat bp 
temperament and conviction chose the ma'hed ef silent dedication. 

Usually my program was arranged by the reg 1 anal or state effloe of 
the student Yeung Men’s Christian Association or sung ”omen's Christian 
Association. / week sr mare would bo allocated and the itinerary determined 
locally. Soitw Invitations earn te me dlreetly, ior were obtained through a 
■peak*re* bureau. Substantial help from Sherwood Eddy enabled me te move 

I 

abeut freely, usually receiving from local sources *12.60 per day te never 
traveling expenses, supplemented by fees frm colleges and forums. 

The number ef colleges and unlversltlss where I have spelean must be 
nearly five hundred, including most state universities and lar er colleges 
in all sections ef the country* Many appearances were also made before 
*****'* clubs, sorvloe clubs, and public forums. Sons years T traveled 
farty thousand miles within the United States. It has been ny privilege 
'to font friendships with many collsga presidents sad professors, and te 
talk with leaders ef successive college generations. Especially valued 
has been intimate contacts with secretaries ef Hie student Christian move- 
numt, sy most cherished friendship with student secretaries being with 
Gale Seaman, Ion-;-tine regional secretary for the ? aoifio Southwest, who 
■till lives in nearby ffcsadena. For thirty-five years he has contributed 
mu oh to ny life. 

Frew aid reoerds I am reminded ef these experiences in Breaking 
throughout the oeuntryi 

"Seven hours in a row yegterdayl Spoke te the girls at Radellffc 
fre* 4 te 6j then went immediately te a theological seminary conference 
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at Harvard Theological Seminary whore rapra ssntativee had a* a ambled fro* 
five seminaries, Wtae an ry feet most of th# time f%r seven hours, Fooling 
grandIferousl" 

"F*#ii October 4th to r 'oomobor 18th, I spoke 4a S6 out ef 76 days, in 
19 otatos - Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Termssees, Ohio, Now York, Massachusetts, Mains, Sheds 
Island, Connootleut, New J ercey, Pennsylvania, Indiana," 

"Throw hundred ministers at Syracuse, mass root lag of ohiroh women, 
with radio address In tho afternoon," 

"Tie hundros Southern Baptist ministers at Raleigh, 

"Three weekly radio addressee ever national hook-up for * H. C, A* 
"Foreign Policy Association luncheons In New York, Albany, Rochester, 
"Five leoturss at Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences," 

"Fpslce before 1,000 business and professional wn at the Commonwealth 
Club In San Fran els co, with 48 minutes over the eastern chain ef the 
HationalFreadcasting Compcmy, 

a 

"Addressed the annual meeting ef the Academy ef Politloal and 

Seclal Science In Philadelphia," 

"Oh Sunday I preached at the University of Chicago chapel, 
of 

"Lecture/ an the Jaoof Soh‘ff Foundation at Cornell," 

"Spoke at the meeting of ^•saaigaoatsd Clothing Workers In Rochester," 
"Several addresses before Southern Presbyterian ministers at 
Maseanetta," 

"In nine months I have visited o«lieges in seventeen states in four 

fiyrsfiers/' 

sections ef the country - including Amarhest, Rartaeuth, Harvard, Tale, 
Smith, Wellesley, Cornell, Syraouse, °berlin, Carleton, University ef 
Nebraska, University #f Kansas, lutoe, Washington and loo, Fr«a Uaroh 
te Remember I traveled 40,000 miles In this country," 
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I have always frit th*t the nest creative work with students was 
dene In student osnferenoee# where fer a week or ten days several hundred 
delegates from a region net at Worth field » Silver Ray# Ragles Mere# Busk 
Hill Falls# Blairstem# Blue Ridge# Kings fountain, Helllster# Vke Geneva# 
Estes ’Y.rk, Seabeok# Asllomar. It was ny privilege to attend o inferences 
at all these plaoes# From 1922 te 1940 1 spoke frequently# sens years at 
five of these student conferences# Then there were the oatlsnal oan- 
ventlons which I was privilege-' te address# the student Volunteer Con¬ 
vent lens at Indianapolis and Buffalo# the Milwaukee Conference of the national 
Christian student movement# the Memphis end PeFouw conventions of Methodist 
youth# the Interdenominational youth convention at Imkeside# and the national 
theological seminary students conference at Milwaukee# 

Fer sons years I engaged in publio debates# This praotloe was abandoned 
because of a deepening eenrietlen that this net hod created more heat than 
light# and w&e less effective than ether ferns of publio preset'tat ion# 

A memorable Sunday afternoon experience was a debate ever the radio with 
Admiral Fisks en the subject of armed preparedness# *he Admiral was a peer 
debater end failed te use all his fifteen minutes# Ihe announcer hurriedly 
asked if I could use the extra time# which I ms glad ts do# A debate me 
^arranged at Penn state with General Fries of the Chenieal Warfare Service# 

I found out that he was *200# While my honorarium was 'SO# One of ny 
most exciting debates was with Kauriee Samuel en Zionism at the Emil 5# 

Hirsoh Center in Chicago before an oudienoe of two thousand# At Vale 
X debated Captain Sheridan on naval disarmament* In an old letter is 
this referencei "Sunday afternoon I debated Fascism with I«wrenoe Tennis 
before e Chicago audience that packed a big theater# The debate was a 
kn©ok-dswu-und^irag-out affair#" Hernell Bart and I debated Socialism 
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the Bridgeport £ unday Evening Community rerun. In Washington X 
debated Pboifim with Colonel Tates, Chief ef Chaplains, United States 
Amy. Henry Cabet lodge, new mr representative at the United ®atiens, end 
I debated riseiwat before the Springfield Foreign Pol ley Association, 

An unfer*ettabU experience was a debate with Sherwood Eddy an 
Christian pacifism at the University ef tfissleaippi, which began at eight 
a*olook and concluded in m adjourned session about midnight, Before the 
Chloage Cpen F orun X debated Judge IVearty on Military Training in the 
Colleges. He began by reading an exoerpt from one of iy beaks. U his 
surprise the audience broke into applaueo. After the third selection, the 
applause was louder. Thereupen the Judge exclaimed, "I never expected to 
hear treason applauded by an Arerlews audience.” After addressing me 

courteously as "ry distinguished opponent" and "Pr. ^Vge," he referred to 
me as "Pirby Kage.* 

It *es never necessary to drive nyaelf 'n all bile yupirin^, I 
received so mu oh Jay frsn it that the constant tmptatisn was to attempt 
tee much. As X leek back ever these years en the onmpus, in canfersnoes, 
en the lecture platform and in the churches, it is difficult to imagine 
mare creative opportunities than ware presented te me week after week. 

Zest and enthusiasm and health vara mine in abounding msasure. 




Chapter 16 


AO/IK IK THE NEAR EAST ART THF. FAR EAST 

"C enetant imepls mu’ Angara, Calra and Jerusalem, 'amasous ani 
BfcglididJ The Kile and tha Jordan# the ’arphar and tha Abano, tha Tigris 
and tha "uphrateal -hat a panorot, has unfolded before us since last 
letteiV 

t ith these words T began a rapart lattar ta friend s so October 16# 
1989* Tha original nf this letter ijno davn la a wrack of an air nail 

A 

off tha Ital lan coast# After ny work In tha Brit ish Vuaaum Library# 
and after Alma and teud and Sherwood had spant sans waaks in the Soviet 
union# wa not in Constantinapla# ar Istanbul as it is now caller', Slnoo 
V previous visit in 1984# stupdandous ohanges had baea wrought# tha no at 
important being tha banning af tha Arable alphbet and the. substitution of 
Roman letters# and tho abolition of the voll for women# ijsis we visited 
Robert College, and wore impressed with tho influence it was wielding 
all over tha Rear East# 

traveled by train thirteen hours ta Angara# new Ankara# tho 
capital af x urkey. Six years previously the seat af government had boon 
removed fr«i accessible Istanbul ta this Interior site# A primitive 
village was in precis so of being transformed into a modern city. Fa 
than traveled all day by train Into the heart of tho interior. At 
Talias wo stays- 1 far two nights with American misaionarios, and wore 
able to observe village life. Six hours ly automobile to tha railway 
enabled us ta see shepherd with their flsoles and their emll Bedouin 
tents* F# passed hundreds of oaaolo# 160 in one o are van# By train wo 
uade tho Journey through Adana and Aleppo ta Tripoli in Syria. From 
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there m wen t by automobile te Beirut, where we visited the American 
University, talked with President T edge, end exchanged rsninsoenoes with 
Lelend and Grace J*rr, eld T reke friends. r*e traveled south In eur ear 
through ancient Tyre and Siden, seeing mny peeple sitting on the flat 
reef ef their heuse, while be lew the donkeys were stabled# At H alfa we 
stayed in a hetal an Haunt Camel, with a wemdarful view ef the Mediterranean. 
Belew us was the river where Elijah had his famous oentest with the priests 
ef Baal. In the distance we oeuld see dimly the range ef hills twenty 
niles away where Nazareth steed# I get up at five o'sleek in the morning 
and watched the sun rise a or ess the plain ef Badneelen. As we vent ssuth 
frem Haifa we passed the ruins ef an ancient castle built by the erusadere# 

On tur way tt Cairn w orwa 8u#i ^ ^ flurry• 

Vhen we arrived at the h**e «f Gilbert and Betty Smith, I was slightly 
Indisposed# Hetty suggested a dose ef oastore11, end when I demurred, she 
replied, "Oh yes, ysu will! And I did. Aina and I went by rail to Assiut 
on one ef the hottest days of the y**r. The best and dust end sand flies 
s*d* Ilf* miserable, end Aina was sent te bed with ohills end fever# In 
two and a half days, I spoke eight tines, through an Interpreter, and had 
four full course turkey dinnersi And survived to toll the talei Tho Nils 
was at higher stage than it had been fer fifty years. Tn the Cairo museum 
ws saw the Jewels and emanwnte that cans fr« the tomb ef Tutankamen, 
several rooms bsi^ required to display them, and we marveled at the 
pyramids and the sphinx. 

In Jerusalem we stayed at the American colony, maintained by the 
descendants of a group which eane f ran Chicago about 1870 ts bo on hand 
for tho seoend owning of c hrlat. Brother Jaooh, its leader, was an 
excellent guid* and carried us an the reun ef scored plaosa, treeing the 
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for us the stops of our Lord from plsoo to pisse In the Holy City, In 
iiethlehea mo could not home tow meny foot from the site of the monger 
where Jesus wee ton* Ho wont dens from Jerusalem to Jericho without 
being beaten up by robbers on the way. fte stood on the banks of the River 
Jordan and saw the Dead Sea. 1290 below sea level, the lowest body of water 
on earth. 

Ho had many interviews about the political situation. Only a fen 
■oaths previously there hod boon rioting in Jerusalem, and the situation 
was still tense. Wo talked with the Covemor of Jerusalem, many Jewish 
leaders, and with the Grand Mufti, head of the Supreme Moslem Council of 
Palestine, and a direct descendant of "oherased• T 'e talked with him for 
on hour and half la a room overlooking; the oourtyoard of the Monqua of 0«ar, 
which was built on the site of Solomon's Temple. Hearby Haul was Mice 
mobbed. Both Sherwood and hex 1 reached the oonolus ion that the endeavor 
to transform Tfelestlne into a political homeland for the Jews would lead 
to continual*, warfare for a long period, later, when 1 returned to the 
United States, some of ny Jewish friends, including Rabbi Wise, were 
grieved over qr opposition to polities! Zionism. 

It wag at the Sea of Galilee and on the hilltop of Nasareth that I v/aa 
moet deeply moved. Arohle Hart, seoretary of the Y 0 JA, C. A* in Jerusalem, 
served as our guide. We spent a night at Tiberius on the shore of Galilee. 
Ruins of an anolent wall and castle were still visible. Alma and l got 
up at five o'oloek and went to a quiet spot on tho shore end saw the sun 
rise across the lake, ^e drove along the shore to the ruins of ancient 
Capernaum, where we saw the ruins of a synagogue ifcleh is supposed to be 
the one built by a Honan eenturlon in the time of Christ. ?he ill ole 
region was dee rted. except for Tiberias and a few fishermen at isolated 
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Indeed, we vroro ao much tlons that I slipped off ny clothes 
mvA hod a swim in the Sea of 'allies. Pop an unhurried tin* we sat on 
the shore and enjoyed the blue water, so blue that it seenod nrtlolfielelly 
colored* Searty were the sites of Hatha aid a, and Chomsin, and wo Had 
pointed out to us the traditional site/ ef the Sinoon on the -Jount, and 
the hi^i preeiploe over which the herd of swine were supposed to have rushed. 
In loos than an hour ws covered the sixteen miles between the Sea of 
Hal line and Rasareth. As we drew near, Sherwood an! I get eut of the oar 
and began olimblng the hill and dom into the village. This experience 
enabled us on the following morning to find our way before daylight* At 
four o'elook we got up and began the oliab, reaching the tap in pitoh 
darkness* In order to bo alone, we aeparated and sat down under the 
vivid and friendly stars, I was exhilarated as rarely before in sy life. 

Soon the first streaks of dawn appeared, and then the ftill glory of 
sunrleo* It ms an unforgettable scene, To the far north was “cunt 
Ttenscn with its everlasting snow, and the hills of Lebanon. T o the west 
Ifco Mediterranean Sea was plainly visible. I oould even watch the ihite 
sailboats on the blue water/, twenty miles sway. To the eeutweet was 
Kount Carmel, where we had spent a night, and to the south the famous 
plain ef Esdraelon, where n»iy ef the famous battles of history had boon 
fought. Hops the Hebrews had fought the Canaanltes, the Ifidlanltea, 
and the fhilistlnes. Across this plain had swept the forces ef Syria, 
Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Bens and Greece, Cleopatra, T ’oraney, Mark 
Antony end Titus all led their forces to battle In this fertile plain. 

Inter oanr» the crusaders and Hapoleun, To the east is the Jordan valley. 

Only four miles away on the top ef a neighboring hill ms the site of 
ancient Seppherla where, during the days of Jesus, the Homans crushed a 
rebellion, burned the city end eruoifled 1,000 Jewish patriots, I read 
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from the Gospel of Murk about the doings of .Teens in the days of loss a.^o, 
and refloated on the leml that suoh aoadrou blessings for oahklaA hod 
ooiss out of Naeareth, Cod mas near and it one easy to irsy, 

Purina the ten hours of our journey by oar from Jerusalem to ramsons# 

*• were thrilled by the realisation that the road traveled by Saul, tosgKtk 

"breathing out threatening and slaughter" against the early Christiana* oould 

not have been Ibr from inhere we were riding, Fro* T'smasous we went by 

automobile caravan, with a French armored oar, across the Arabian desert to 

Baghdad, a journey of twenty-six hours. In the Biddle of the night it beoturs 
C*/dL 

that vm were easily eonvlnosd that the pest had never been in such 
a desert or he wuU not have written, "nil the sands of the desert grow 
ooldV" 

The four of us were granted an interview with His Majesty King Faisal 
of Ira%. While engaged In Alsous si on of the situation in Palestine, wo 
were Interrupted by a e emotion in the fpurdea, Eia Majesty** eyes flashed, 
ho save a sharp oosssand, but relaxed into a anile when informed that nothing 
m* Bare serious than the dleoanfiture of an old hen which had loan peunoed 
upon by the King!# favorite papjy. 

We visited tfie ruins of anoiont Babylon, and were thrilled to stand on 
the on cabled ruins of N«buohsdne»s«r* e palace and see the onset spot who** 
his eon Belehassar held hie famous feast; and received the warning of the 
doon of his empire, t’e saw the ruins of the toaple in ifoioh King JTaj«»rebi 
)»d placed his rosasni oode of lows, 'reviously we had seen this sods 
in the Louvre in Faria, Hot far away was the plaoe whore Alexander the 
Great died. On our way to Basra, on the arsian Gulf, w» passed within 
two miles of Ur of Chaldees, This oity was already hoary with age In the 
days of Ahrrhaa, In the «useun In Bahdad, end in the British Museum, we 
sms the marvelous collection of jewels, oarvlngs and cf»her objects of art 
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only recently mmd tram the ruins of Ur by the occoavators* 

Tram Baghdad wo went by train to Baara* and from there our small 
ship steamed through the Prolan Gulf* the Golf of '"'wan, and the Arabian 
Sea at the north end of the Indian Ooemi# to the Indian port of Karachi 
and on to Rcsfcay* Our boat carried a cargo of three thousand tons of da’oe. 
Fe were amused at a sign on the stair landing leading down to the dining 
roomi "NOTICE* Toga are strictly prohibited in passenger cabins* publls 
dining room* saloon entrances and promenade deck* All cogs must be placed 
in charge of the ship*a butcher on embarkation* By ardor of the ULSTER," 

I notioe that in a letter to the folks at hone* Alma ocemented, "^cwover, 
w> have not had any hot doge as yeti" 

TTe want at once to Calcutta* the rail leurney from Bonfcay requiring 
forty hows* Our first iaportent interview was with the root Rabindranath 
Tagore* idio had boon awarded the Nobel rvise in Literature* viio impressed 
us greatly with his snow white hair and venerable appeara&oe* Thom far 
two months we had a steady stream of conversation with loaders throughout 
India* Sherwood had lived there fbr fifteen years and was an taper’ant 
world figure* end Charles F* Andrews, Mr® Sandhi*• closes* friend* had 
opened wide the doors for uo« While ho was in the United States * I had 
the privilege of arranging his schedule am’ eerno to know him affection¬ 
ately. Also in our favor was the fact that rfahatma Sandhi had printed 
in twenty issues of his paper* Yoigyi; Inf.la.* moat of ry book* Far* Its 
r au3oa* '.onscquonocB and furo* The result was that wo were able to 
arrange interviews vdth praotteally all the individuals approached - 
politleal Isadora* editors* educators* miasianor.ies* 

In Allahabad* Alma and I stayed with Sam Hlgglnbofetom and his wife* 
and were greyly increased with their expertaosbal farainn* training 
high oasts boys to do manual labor* and their wortt with lepers* Sherwood 
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end Mrt entortnlnid In the Ifehru iwdiIciu otilal the father wai on tour , 

hut Jawsrhnrlal end his wife were at home. Alma end I had a meal with then, 
while Sherwood ana I talked politic* with him in unhurried conversation, onoe 
for two hours without interruption. In a letter to the folks at home, I mad# 
thi* prophecy, "The new of Jewarharlal Nehru will appear prominently In the 
newt of India during the coning months* His eter is rising rapidly and soon may 
bo shining most brilliantly of alio" 

Pros the Nehru home wo went directly to the Vioeregal lodge in elhi, where 
wo ware entertained at luncheon by Lord end Lady Irwin. Following the wal we 
were taken to Ms private office, where the Vicercy talked with us frankly. 

Upon learning that no were soon to visit Mr. Gandhi, he requested us to t*ss on ^ 
the Mahatm* the aUbstance of his conversation about the freedom of India. 

Ws arrived at the Aerum on Monday, which wae Mr. Gandhi' a weekly period 
of eU enc«. Gandhiji rseeived us with a most hospitable smile, but was unable 
to converse with us until later. Following the chanting of evening prayers, 

Kr. Gandhi broke hie silence and talked on a devotional there. V'® were then 
invited to his own quarters, He seated himself on his bed In the open garden 
where he slept, while we oeoupled a nearby benoh, and there we talked for 
nearly an hour. On the following morning we were invited to hie office and for 
sn hour and a half discussed politics. He spoke with frankness, a* he worked 
avsy at his spinning wheel* On the next afternoon we talked for another hour. 

The four of ue felt that we were In the presence of one of + he noblest 
spirits of the age, if not indeed the greatest man then alive. He had a frail 
little body and weighed less than a hundred pounds, wore a minimum of olothlng, 
usually going stripped to the waist, with his feet bare except for sandal* when 
outdoors. His ear* were large, his teeth v»re in wretched shape, and Ms heed 
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was shaved, yet yre did not think of him as homely, His mails v;«s radiant and 
Infectious. He ate only fruit and nuts and drank goat's milk* One of our 
memorable experiences »» getting up at four and sitting with him and his follow®ra 
on the sand of the river and praying together for half an hour* 

r * attended the Tndlas National Congress at Lahore, end were s.ble to rest 
many of its feeders. Here we were able to talk again with JavTtrharlal Vel.ru h nd 
Mahatma ''andhl, Late «» afternoon Slvrwood and T were seated on the front 
rcw, Then a friend handed us & note from Mr* Nehru saying that Mahatmaji Was 
•roing out for evening prayer and Wviting us to Join him. In a nearly tent we 
sat in a oirole on the sawdust a tv’ prayed together for half sn hour. 

After reading muoh about Mr* Candhl, talking with people all over ndi« 
about him, and reoelvlng intimate Impressions of him* I seuld not escape the 
oeneluslon that he was one of the great men of the ages* The depth of his 
priysr lift, the vitality of his faith in Rod, the degree of his identification 
with the suffering of hie people, hie trust in the power of the spirit, his 
freedom from bitterness and hatred, hie oompaeslen and courage and devotion ■ 
nil stamped him as one of the noblest men then living* And this in spite of 
hie domineering relation to his wife end children, his vans rat ion of the sow, 

^1* opposition to modem ntfdlelne and hospitals, and hia rejection of mo buu 
machinery. 

The Lahore Congress was the point in Indian nationalism where the loaders 
finally became oonvloed that the -ritish government would not or could not 
grant autonomous dominion status in the Immediate future* Mr. Randhi, Mr. 

Nehru an' other outstanding man in the Congress could not longer oonsenb to 
gradualism, with collate self-government deferred for an indefinite period, 
end so they made plans for another campaign of non-violent non—cooperation 
with the British forwiursit ■ Sherwood and I then felt that it would have been 
better to have moved forward by stages toward independence, but time woe to 
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prove that our Judgment ms unsound. ’"hat we did sot take sufficiently into 
account was the umUllngmi of human beings to aooept Inferior statue when 
they become filled with h^fce of complete autonoay, 

A memorable experience was our trip to Agra to see the famous Taj Mahal, 
sometimes said to be the meet beautiful of all human structures. It !e a 
mausoleum and memorial built about throe centuries ago* Wo spent mueh of a day 
seeing it in varioue raoede * In brilliant sunlight. In the oolers of the going 
down of the sun, and under the spell of full moonlight, Superlative words of 
description cannot do it full Justice* We were fortunate at Darjeeling in 
having the rain atop, the aloude clear away and the sun shine for an hour’s 
unobstructed view of Eanchenjunga, third highest mountain peak In the world, 
only 686 feet lower than Mount- Everest, which we had hoped to sec but were 
unable to do so because of adverse weether conditi ons , 

/ significant experience was a visit tc the home of a labor leader, with 
whoa I vlrousBod eocnonic problems* Flo tiny house was orwmed with relatives 
ta we sat or. the floor for a simple meal, served on banana loaves end eat dry 
with the fingers of our right hand, Tn childhood I had broken a kneeoap and 
now found the cramped position on the crowded floor painful* 

T '*' wore fortunate In being able to etay with misslonarioe in most places 
end to have them share their knowledge and experience with us. They were 
divided in Judgment concerning Mr, Ondhl and independence for India* Most 
of them were sympathetic, but at breakfast one morning our hostess exolalmad, 
"llr, -andhi will burn In hell for hie sine," 

After ten crowded week* in India filled with memorable experiences, we 
sailed for China end the Filippinos, embarking at Colosho, port of Ceylon, 
and touching at Singapore* After two days In Shanghai conferring about plans 
for our tour of China, we went to the Philippines* For two weeks we had an 
endless round of interviews, visits, and much speaking. Our most important 
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interview «M with Manuel L. Quezon. president of tho Senate and moat In¬ 
fluential political loader. Herheps our noet intoreating conversation was 
with Agulnaldo, leadar of tho arwd action a^lnet tho United State# forces. 

We had an Informing talk with Governor-General Pavi«, and met many outstanding 
loaders. The moat frequent eubjeot of conversation was freedom for the Phil¬ 
ippine*. for idilah wa had Ion?: been working, and our oonviotlons were deepened 
by vhat wo saw end heard. 

In Chin* tho four of us were together in Hongkong and ' intern, for.part 
of tho time in Faritlng, and did not meet again until 1h« end of the China 
tour. In Hongkong we stayed in a home h!#i in the hills, with a glorious 
view of the harbor and the ei ty. At night the scene appeared to be a fairy¬ 
land. In Canton, Sherwood reooived one of the most enthusiastic responses 
In his long experience in China. I spoke two and throe times dally In less 
significant meetings, an? soon learned to be at home with an interpreter, 
using two or three short sentences and automatically waiting for hia response. 

Alma .and, I spent twelve day* in Shanghai, where we ret many old friend* 
and saw the interesting sights. An old record shoes that I made twenty-seven 
addresses while there. The hi flight of our four days in Nanking -«b dinner 
with ’'resident and "adam Chlsng Kai-shek. The four of us were the only 
rueste, except the interpreter. The General did not speak English, and said 
little all evening. T never saw Sherwood try harder to provoke conversation, 
but ho had little success. At the other end of the table, vhere Vend and 
Alma sat on either side of UaflMl Chine Kai-shek, there was an animated con¬ 
versation. f'e wore <rlvon a feast by t'ang Chung Hul, head of the Judicial 
Yuan and a Judge of the Vorld Court, and wore surrounded by distinguished 
guests. had Interviews with C, T. Fang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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I. V. Soong, Minister of Finanoej Sun r«, minister of Railways! and talked with 
our old frlond Thomas Tohou, who t»b hood of the Pepartmenk of Labor, Mi, 
George Sokols ky invited us to root newspaper correspondent? at luncheon^ "'o 
had five rewarding hours with Pr* Hu Phih, perhaps tho greatest living Chinese 
scholar* 

la Hankow, "uohang ait Changsha, X spoke at twenty ^line mootings, on 
various aspects of Christianity and international relations. In £x Changsha at 
a special resting arranged by the governor of tho province, I had an unfor¬ 
gettable experience, Eighteen hundred people wore packet' in the new Sun Tat 
Sen Hall, where the acoustics were atroolous. People caw and went throughout 
my address. Many were talking at the top of their voices, A nan would see a 
friend sons ten rows away sad woul rise and exclaim, "Oh, so you've oasis. Have 
you had your feedT* Tho bottoms of the seats were equipped with springe which 
impelled then violently upward as seen as anyone stood up, ?h» result was a 
series of »aohlne-gun-1ike reports throughout the meeting* My impression was 
that a few people on tho first five rows got a faint idea of -what I was saying 
through an interpreter. 

Extreme social disorder, banditry, and civil war, made it Impossible for 
us to go directly to Tientsin by rail from Hankow. Instead, Alma and I wont 
by river steamer to Shanghai an ' by boat up the coast. From Piping wo traveled 
by train twniywfcwo hours to Mukden, and I vent alone another twelve hours to 
Harbin, in northern Manchuria, near the Russian border, there I had interesting 
interviews, saw the sights, and attended the Good Friday service in tho 
Russian Orthodox cathedral, I did not speak Chinese or Russian and had diffi¬ 
culty in ordering breakfast, "Ham end eggs” finally brought a platter with 
five fresh eggs and two slabs of hud Taking out my oan of George ashington 
ooffee, I ordered hot water, oroan and sugar. In tins I was handed the bill - 








twenty cents In American money fop the poulty-ynrd and pig-pen, 
thirteen cents for the fixings for the coffeel 

In Japan we hid Interviews with TV w Minister Hsmguohi, Prince TokugaAo*. 
Forelpt minister Paron Shidehara, Hons minister Adnohi, Amore/an Art^sst-dor 
Castle, and soore of educations, social workers ana missionaries, And m 
rented an old acquaintance with that amaslng person Toyohlko Kagawa, 

Throughout the tour, our debt to middionariee and secretaries of the 
Young Ken’s and Toung %nm’t Christian Associations was substantial indeed, 
re were deeply impressed with the signified work being tkxfc dona. «td *** 
times wondered if he had aede a mistake in not oarrying out our early 
intention of being missionaries in some foreign land, 

during the many days at s«a we read voluminously, having brought along 
a trunkful of books, and constantly picking up new ones as went from country 
to country. T* played many gsmas of bridge, and I must confess that I took 
it so seriously and ms so eager to win that X did not prow to be a good 
bridge companion. Wo played .hufflsboard and waited reny a mile on the 
promenade decks. Wonderful were the experiences of worship under the stars 
st night and at the break of dawn. Sherwood and Knud wove unexcelled as 
traveling oanpanlons, and our obligation to them is quite beyond repayment. 
Sherwood paid *y tour expenses to the extent of *8,000, vhile % s . John p. 
Rockefeller Jr. provided the fund rhloh enabled Alma to make the world 
tour. Early in June, 1980, we landed at San Francisco, after a year of 
privilege crowded upon privilege in miy lands. 











Chapter IT 

EPITOR OF TRK IHRL* TOMORROW 


Fro® 19M to 1984 I we editor of Th« 'orld ^omorrow t a Monthly Piagaslne 
founded by Homan Thomas, T n 1921 this po a It ion had been offered to s», but 
at that time It did not seem wise to accept* When this work wae taken up It 
wee with the understand lag that only half tin would be devoted te it* since 
1 v»c reluctant te abandon qr other writing and speaking aeross the nation* 

On cur masthead we carried the oaptioai "A Journal Looking Toward a 
Social Order Bas«d on the r 'eHcion of Jesus," 7t ws B imgasine of Christian 
peolfia* and *'hri $tian social ism* and was committed to ocjuallty of opportunity 
and status for all races, We -nibllahed many artlolee on the social gospel, 
and constantly emphasised contraate between communism and the toolalien of the 
British Labor Party, and between ocnmunlsn and the soolalin of Homan Thorax* 
We were opposed to the united front movement with eoxirunlets, and also to 
violence in the class struggle, ns well ae to war in all feme* Our point 
of view t hr cutout was Christian pacifist, democratic socialism* 

At the beginning T'eve re Allen served as Executive Editor, but in 1929 
he and Reinhold Rlebuhr became full editors* In 1982 Paul B, Bougies, 
later United States Senator from Illinois* joined us as an editor* Our 
contributing editors included John Reynes Holmes, Bishop Haul Jones, R^ftts 
M, Jones, Homan Thomas, John Bennett, Patrick Murphy Kalin, H. H» Brails ford, 
I, R1 chard Hiebuhr, Bishop 1'ranoie J* Monnell• 

The range of our articles in revealed in ihis limited listi 
Hovard Thurman, Fence Taotloo and a Racial Minority. 

J* Ramsay Facronnld* Row Arerlean Foreign Tolley Matters* 

Stuart Chase, Violence In ^abor Pisputes* 

John 1 ewsy, The Fruits of Rational ism* 
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Rufus !■!. Jobss* Puilding the Soul of & i^ople* 

Rebind rauftth Tagore, Fast and "'sot. 

Horry Knersori Fosdiok, The TTorU*s Rope Is In Its Minorities. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Why Yoluntaiy ’’overly. 

• St?*i;5,sy Jonss* /. “lssionary Adviwvfeure. 

Norms n Thamas, Soolallsm the Rty Out* 

Ernest Fremont r lttle, Fhat Trill the Churches Do With Jesus? 
Hayuoud P, Food lot, T^o Roads to Dlaarmartant. 

• Peimstt, Christianity and Class Consciousness. 

8. Ralph Harlow. ?0u»t r ar Does to the Winds of Children* 
Sherwood Eddy, Japan* s Polley In Korea. 

■ » Van Dusen. The Sickness of Liberal Religion. 

"alter Judd, The v» y 0 f Dove In China. 

Richard P. Gregg, The Weaning of Gandhi*e Fast. 

Jerry Yoorhlo, Socialise the Land, 

?W1 S, F u <jk, The Higher Nationalism. 

Rocuiln Holland, Imperialism and evolt, 

George Morris, Big Ranks are Swallowing Industry . 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Hitlerism* A Devil’s Brew. 

Jerome Davis, The Religious Press and the Oil Soardals. 

Charles . Johnson, Debits and Credits in Kegro-*hite Relatione. 
A. Maude Royden, Religion in Europe. 

Wah&taa Gandhi, Non-Violence - the Createat Foroe. 

Samuel Guy Inman, Nhy Fan-Amsrloanlam Falls* 

Kenneth 8. ^atourette. An Appreelation of Non-Christlan Faiths. 
Harold E. Fey, Free tho Philippines. 

John Haynes Holmes, A Study la Anti-Semitism. 

A. J. Haste, Dae If ism and the Glass Far. 

Halford E. Luoeook, The First Fine Cara la as Rapture, 
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P ubllBh * d * nofcabl* series of article on "Recent Osina In American 
Civilisation ,' 1 lnoludlng the followlngi 

% nnnt 

Chiflta A« B#ard 9 Recant Gains in Government* 

Homan -homes, Advances in the Quest for Hsace, 

Oswald Harrison VilUrd, The Bright Side of the Ansriesn Press. 

Rockwell Kent, Hew Influences In Art. 

David ntarr Jordan, Reoent Advances in Bolsnoe, 

Harry Emerson Fosdiek, Reoent Gains in Religion, 

John Bewey, A Critique of Awsrioan Civilisation, 

During the eight years I published the results of four questionnarieB, 
the first one dealing with the Monroe Doctrine. In 1930 the question of the 
sole guilt of Ha many for the First World War was an explosive international 
issue. I published a summary of replies from $9 leaders of opinion in the 
Dnlt Stat * Co ***• question was* Bo you believe that Germany anl her allies 
were solely responsible for causing the ”orld ar? The replies were - Yes 48, 
Mo 364. Another query wsi Bo you believe that Germany was aore responsible 
than sny other Power for causing the ,r orld War? - 209 replied yes, 162 no. 

In 1931 a total of 19,372 replies oame from olergynen to & questionnaire 
on war and pence. One question was* Bo you believe that the churches of 
America should now go on reoord as refusing to esnotlon or support aiy future 
war? • yes 12,076, no 4,723. Another query wae * Are you personally pre¬ 
pared to state that it is your present purpose not to sanotlon any future 
war or participate as an armed combatant? • yes 10,427, no 6,801. 

In 1934 a total of 20,870 olergynen replied to questions on war and 
economic justice. T 0 the question! Are you personally prepared to state 
that it is your present purpose not to esnotlon any future war or partioipate 
as an armed combatant? 12,904 replies yea, 8,208 no. Another question was> 

If you favor a ooope retire commonwealth, whloh polltloal system seems to 
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you to offar the moat effsotlve method of fOhi^ving this ondt Brastically reformed 
•ao Italian 10,091) fascism • as la Taly lllf oousuniea - os in Soviet Russia end 

► 

as represented by the Communist •'arty of the United States 128) social lean - as 
represented by the Sooialist Party Amerioa* or by a raw sad more Inclusive 
socialistic alignment, in whleh Hie present Socialist Perty would be in- 
eluded 8*879* 

Through the eight year many leading posts contributed to The 'Torid T omrrow * 
inoluding Edna St* Vincent Millay* Margaret viddeneyer, loule Untermeyer, 

Vt.ehel Lindsay* Sarah B. Cleghorn, R, 'errlll Root* -enevleve Taggert, T'avid 
Morton* Wlnnlfred belles* Ptanton A. Coblents* Robert P. Tristram Coffin* 

In spite of the ability of my colleagues on the editorial staff and tha 
eminence of our writers* we were never able to build the circulation beyond 
16*800 copies* and many ef these rare subsidised sbpolriptlons to publlo 
libraries* We mere toe serious* too heavy* tee radieal on too many Issues 
for a popular following* We never received many subscriptions from literallsts 
In religion* believers In raolal segregation* or opponents of pacifism and 
sooiallsm* Although the number of eubsorlbers was never large* eur list 
lnoluded many leaders of religion and education throughout the country. We 
received much praise - and few subscriptions. 

All magaaines ef this oharaeter have to be subsidized* The *178,000 

we raised in eight years was not enaui£i* and in tha fifth year of the 

depression we were compelled to suspend publication* and merge with The 

Christian Century * 4tere were several reasons ahy mma we were not able 

to survive the depression* Our elrulatlsn was always low* wo were never 

serious 

sble to obtain much advertising* and I made several mistakes la Judgment - 
increasing the else to 48 pages* paying substantial rates to our writers* 
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and maintaining Nt •xpuuliw staff* although Ilabuhr and I did not receive 
aalarlsa from Tho ^orld Tomor row . Tho ohaa^o to a weekly prorod to to a blunder# 

I had obtained throo gifts of *5#000 eaoh* with aany smaller gifts# and thought 
that with an odltorlal staff of rovers Allen* einhold Niebuhr* aul H* louglas, 
Halford S. Luooook# George A* Coo* tex H. N, Brailsfori* we oould rapidly build 
olroulation as a woskly* Twloe wo sent 100*000 free copies to ministers and 
educators* with disappointing results in olroulation# My own work was with tho 
megasine was seriously handioapped by the feet that only half time was devoted 
to it* end that I away frequently on extended speaking tours across the 
nation# and making a world tour of eleven months* * After four years in an 
Arizona desert school* Kirby Jr„ oould not return to How Tork for health 
reasons* and soma months before wo know that the mag asins would go under wo 
made arrangements to move to California* so that ho and Mary oould bo together 
in ^h it tier College# This would have meant that I would have been away from 
horns even mors than I had bean# This reduced ay enthusiasm for the magasina and 
was a factor in unwillingness to put forth the extra energy required to keep 
it alive# Through tho years The World Tomorrow owed most to the fflolenoy and 
tireless seal of revere Allen# luring the six yours that Relshold Niebuhr was 
an editor* wo maintained affectionate relations anti never had a serious difference 
of editorial Judgment about policy# 
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